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Arsenal of Democracy 


With the signing by President Roose- 
velt of the history-making Lease-Lend 
Act at 3:50 P.M. on Wednesday, March 
11, a new and fateful chapter in 
America’s relation to the rest of the 
world began. A few minutes before, 
the House of Representatives had ap- 
proved by a vote of 317 to 71 the 
Senate amendments, with leaders of 
both parties declaring that they would 
ask for no further changes. 

The President had been busy for 
some time preparing the machinery for 
making the United States the “arsenal 
of democracy.” He promptly set it in 
motion. Five minutes after the bill was 
signed Mr. Roosevelt approved a list 
of war materials to be transferred at 
once from the American Army and 
Navy to the British and the Greeks. 
This he could do, under the act, up to 
a value of $1,300,000,000. 

The next day the President asked 
Congress to appropriate immediately 
seven billion dollars more to carry for- 
ward “the fixed policy of this govern- 
ment to make for democracies every 
gun, plane and munition of war that 
we possibly can.” This enormous sum 
amounts to $54 for every man, woman 
and child in the United States. It is 
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nearly one-third of what we —_ in 
the last war. (See diagram below for 
details of this appropriation.) 

Congress was now moving rapidly, 
too. A subcommittee of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee held hearings 
on the appropriation and gave it com- 
plete and unanimous approval, all with- 
in three days. Passage by the House 
was expected in a few days more. But 
it was possible that there might be 
a slight delay in the Senate. Some of 


- the isolationist Senators, beaten on the 


Lease-Lend Bill itself, were still . 
pared to fight every step that was taken 
under it. 


Foreign Reactions 


The House of Commons cheered as 
Prime Minister Churchill announced 
the passage of the Lease-Lend Bill. “I 
am sure,” he said, “the House would 
wish me to express on their behalf and 
on. behalf of the nation our deep and 
respectful appreciation of this monu- 
ment of generous and far-seeing states- 
manship.. He called the bill “a new 
Magna Charta . . . an inspiring act of 

faith.” 
The Germans did their 
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best to belittle the im- 
portance of the Lease- 
Lend Bill. They had ex- 
pected it for “weeks and 
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months,” they said, and 
had already taken it into 
account. There were no 
signs that they intended 
to take any new diplo- 
matic or militar: action as 
a result of the bill. 

The Italians were more 
violent. They called it a 
“provocation to war.” 
“The time for «warnings 
is past,” one newspaper 
said. “If the United 
States insists on trying the 
perilous path of violence 
and aggression, it must be 
told that its challenge will 
be accepted with indomit- 
able energy in the Atlantic 
and the Pacific.” 


The President’s Speech 


Speaking on the radio 
a few days after signing 
the Lease-Lend Bill, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt called on 
the nation for unity and 
sacrifice. The easy life and 


leisurely methods of a great nation at 

ace, he declared, must temporarily 
be displaced by an “all-out effort” to 
increase production of armaments 
“greater than we have ever known be- 
fore.” 


There can be no “business as usual,” 
Mr. Roosevelt said. He warned busi- 
ness that it would have to be content 
with lower profits, and workers that 
they would have to work longer hours. 
Americans in every walk of life will 
feel “the impact of this gigantic effort” 
in their daily lives. 

Aid to the embattled democracies, 
the President declared, “will be in- 
creased and yet again increased until 
total victory been won.” 


Strike Trouble 


The seriousness of a strike, as Ray- 
mond Clapper points out, does not 
necessarily depend on the number of 
men engaged in it. The kind of work 
they are doing also counts. 


There is, for example, a steel strike 
going on in Bridgeville, Pa. There are 
only 1,100 men involved. But they work 
on a special kind of steel which is used 
in fuses. This one small strike is delay- 
ing one-third of the army’s total fuse 
program. 

The most important labor dispute on 
the current list is the Allis-Chalmers 
strike in Milwaukee. This has been go- 
ing on since January 22. It is delaying 
the destroyer and powder programs. 

But the biggest labor disputes are 
still threats for the future. State medi- 
ators have not so far been able to head 
off the strike which the United Auto- 
mobile Workers are planning to call 
against the Ford Motor Company. The 
United Mine Workers and the soft 
coal operators are arguing over the 
terms of a new agreement to replace 
the one which expires on April 1. And 
the Steel Workers Organizing Commit- 
tee has notified the United States Steel 
Corporation that it wants to make some 
changes in their present labor agree- 
ment. 

All this has increased the demand for 
action to prevent strikes in the defense 
industries. Secretary of Labor Perkins 
and the OPM have agreed on a plan 
for a mediation board. President Roose- 
velt is now considering this. The House 
Judiciary Committee is also working on 
the problem. 
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The TNEC Finishes 


The Temporary National Economic 
Committee has closed its public ses- 
sions. After three years of work it has 
only to prepare a report. Then its job 
will be finished. 

The TNEC was set up by Congress 
in 1938. It was given the task of study- 
ing monopolies which control indus- 
tries and force the public to pay high 
prices for their products. It was also 
instructed to find out what makes the 
wheels of industry go round and to 
discover why these wheels sometimes 
stall. 

The committee did this -by holding 
public hearings at which experts on 
these matters were invited to express 
their views. The committee has issued 
26 reports on the subjects it was in- 
vestigating. While waiting for the final 
report to be prepared Senator O’Ma- 
honey of Wyoming, chairman of the 
committee, announced what he thought 
it should recommend: ; 


1. That corporations which do business 
all over the country be required to take 
out “national charters” or licenses. 

2. That the anti-trust laws be thor- 
oughly and effectively enforced to break 
up monopolies that destroy business. 

3. That the tax laws be changed to en- 
courage the starting of new businesses and 
small enterprises. 

4. That a national conference of repre- 
sentatives of business, labor, agriculture 
and consumers be called. 

A good deal of Senator O’Mahoney’s 
statement dealt with the concentration 
of wealth in the last fifty years. More 
and more, he declared, the wealth of 
the country is being concentrated in 
the hands of a few big corporations. 
There are only ten states in the Union, 
he said, whose wealth is greater than 
that of either the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company or the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
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Yugoslavia Stiffens 


Diplomatic and military preliminaries 
to war in the Balkans are still going on. 
The Germans are finding Yugoslavia a 
tougher proposition than they had ex- 
pected, 

It was reported at first that the two 
countries had reached an agreement, 


and that Yugoslav leaders were about 
to leave for Germany to sign some kind 
of treaty. Then news came that the 
signing had been postponed. F anig 4 it 
was reported that the negotiations had 
broken down altogether. Yugoslavia 
had rejected Hitler’s demands and 


- would sign nothing. 


What had caused this sudden stif- 
fening of the Yugoslav position? It was 
partly the attitude of the people of 
Yugoslavia. Most Yugoslavs, particu= 
larly the peasants and many army offi- 
cers, urged the government not to give 
in to the Germans. The feeling was so 
strong that there might have been a 
revolution if the government had ac- 
cepted Hitler’s demands. 

But the most important influence on 
the Yugoslavs seemed to be strong 
backing from Turkey and Britain. The 
Turks again made it plain that they 
were ready to fight ft they had to. 
“Turkey,” said one diplomat, “upset 
the German apple cart down here.” 
And the British showed that they meant 
business in the Balkans by landing 
100,000 troops in Greece. More were 
said to be on the way. They included 
Australians, New Zealanders and Cana- 
dians as well as Englishmen. Some of 
them were fresh from England. Others 
had been fighting under General Wa- 
vell in Libya. 

The possibility of getting arms from 
the United States under 
the lease-lend program 
may also have ‘iuanent 
the Yugoslavs. 

The Germans were still 
putting pressure on Bel- 
grade. It was too early to 
tell whether the Yugoslavs 
would be able to hold out 
permanently. But some 
observers called this the 
beginning of Balkan resis- 
tance to the Nazis. They 
saw a chance, at least, of 
Britain, Turkey, Yu go- 
slavia and Greece forming 
a common front against 
the invaders. 


Air and Sea War 





Intensified 
“Britain now is in a 
position to open up with 


eve she has,” a 
British official said when 
news came of the passage 
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of the Lease-Lend Bill. “We couldn't 
tisk exhausting our supplies before.” 

The Royal Air Force immediately 
started pounding German cities, the 
German-occupied countries and the in- 
vasion ports. 

The British claimed, and the Ger- 
mans admitted that England was de- 
fending itself against night raiders with 
new weapons. Just what they were was 
not revealed. The Germans described 
them as “startling.” 

Many German raids were aimed at 
British seaports and naval bases. This 
was part of the attack on British ship- 
ping in which submarines, surface 
raiders and aircraft shared. Britain re- 
ported 29 ships sunk in one week with 
a total tonnage of 148,038. There have 
been only two worse weeks since the 
war began. 


Far Eastern Peace 


Peace came to one small part of the 
world as Thailand and Indo-China 
signed a preliminary treaty ending 
their war. (Some of the details still 
have to be worked out.) The peace 
terms, set by Japan, gave Thailand sev- 
eral bits of Indo-Chinese territory. The 
Thai agreed, however, not to fortify 
the ceded districts. And they promised 
to let French and Indo-Chinese people 
live and work in them on the same 
terms as Thai. 

The treaty was accompanied by an 
exchange of letters between Japan, 
Thailand and Indo-China. Japan guar- 
anteed the new frontier between the 
other two countries. In return they 
promised that they would not make anv 
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kind of deal with other nations against 
Japan. 

The Japanese made a great cere- 
mony of the final session of the peace 
conference. Foreign Minister Matsuoka 
of Japan presided. Movie cameras 


whirred and calcium lights glared. | 


Newspaper men from all over the world 
were on hand. 

The reason for all this fuss was that 
the Japanese wanted to impress the 
world with the importance of their part 
in the peace settlement. They believed 
that by ending this war between two 
of their small neighbors they had shown 
that they were the number one country 
in the Far East. They considered this 
to be an important step toward Greater 
East Asia under Japanese control. 

But for all the trimmings the cere- 
monies were staged in haste. Mr. Mat- 
suoka had another important date and 
he was already three days late for it. 

His engagement was in Berlin. On 
the way he would stop over in Mos- 
cow. He was going to Germany to dis- 
cuss with Hitler the part that Japan 
would play in future moves of the Axis. 


Chile Elects a Congress 


Down to the end of the First World 
War Chile was ruled entirely by the 
bankers, merchants and big landowners 
of the country. The farmers and the 
city workers had the vote. But generally 
they voted as they were told to. 

The depression which struck Chile 
after the war changed this situation. 
The suffering, unemployed workers be- 
gan to demand their rights. 

In 1938 a union of liberal and radical 
parties succeeded in electing Pedro 
Aguirre Cerda President. He set up 
Chile’s first really democratic govern- 
ment and started to enact a program of 
social reforms something like our own 
New Deal. 

There were two great obstacles in 
President Aguirre’s way. The conserva- 
tives were still in control of Congress 
and were able to block many of his 
measures. He was also troubled by dis- 
sension within the ranks of his own 
Popular Front, as it was called. The 
Popular Front included Communists, 
Socialists and Radicals. (Chile’s Social- 
ists are more like what we would call 
Progressives. The so-called Radicals are 
about the same as our New Deal Demo- 
crats.) These parties had such different 
policies that they found it hard to work 
together. 

President Aguirre hoped to get con- 
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trol of Congress in the election sched- 
uled to be held in March. But just be- 
fore election day the Popular Front 
blew up altogether. The Socialists, un- 
willing any longer to associate with the 
Communists, withdrew from the Front. 
It looked as if this split would enable 
the conservatives to strengthen their 
hold on Congress. 

But when the votes were counted it 
was found that the Popular Front par- 
ties (including the Socialists) had won 
a majority in both houses of Congress. 
President Aguirre immediately began 
persuading the Socialists to come back 
into the Front. If they do so, he will 
at last have strong support in Congress. 


Safety for Miners 


During the year 1940, 1,420 men 
were killed in coal-mine disasters in the 
United States. Many others were in- 
jured. And there were unnumbered 
cases of occupational diseases. (These 
are diseases caused by the special con- 
ditions under which a man works. Sili- 
cosis, for example, is an occupational 
disease of miners. It comes from 
breathing in dust in the mines.) 

The best way to prevent mine acci- 
dents and illnesses is to keep careful 
watch over conditions in the mines. 
Experience has shown that neither 
private nor state inspection can do this 
properly. 

The need for federal inspection was 
shown in a survey prepared by the 
United Mine Workers. In some states, 
such as Pennsylvania, they reported, 


safety inspections are almost as good as 
even the miners could hope for. In 
other states the inspections are com- 
pletely inadequate. 

Another difficulty is the interstate 
character of some mines. “We have 
several mines which open in Virginia 
and extend into Kentucky,” the report 
said. “In these cases it takes two differ- 
ent state mine inspectors to inspect the 
whole mine.” 

To remedy this situation the House 
of Representatives has passed the Flan- 
nery Bili. This authorizes the United 
States Bureau of Mines to make “an- 
nual or necessary inspections” of health 
and safety conditions in coal mines. 
Extra inspections may be made when 
an accident has occurred. Or they may 
be made at the request of a majority of 
the workers in any mine. 

These inspections can be made only 
in cooperation with state safety 
agencies. This means that there is no 
interference by the federal government 
with the authority of the states. 


News Roundup 


The Senate passed a bill (already 
passed by the House) appropriating 
$1,533,567,102 for various naval pur- 
poses, including construction work on 
Guam and Samoa and at some of the 
American bases in British possessions. 

The House passed and sent to the 
Senate in record time the Navy’s 1942 
supply bill, carrying a total of $3,446,- 
685,144, a large part of which will be _ 
spent on building the “two-ocean” fleet. 
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Lines’ Mexico Silver Sleeper, 

bound from New York to 
Brownsville, Texas, was approaching 
the Atlanta air field. The weather 
was bad, but a landing was possible. 
The great plane cog. | on to the 
radio beam, headed for the field. The 
pilot should have been 500 feet up. 
Actually, he was flying at only fifty. 
He didn’t live to tell why. 

The ship hurtled into a _ of 
pine trees, tore through them for 
400 yards, turned over, broke apart. 
When rescuers reached it, four of 
the passengers were dead. So were 
the three members of the crew. A 
fifth passenger died later. 

This was the fifth fatal accident 
on American airlines in six months. 
Here is the record: 


(0); February 26 the Eastern Air 


On August 31 a Pennsylvania Cen- 
tral Airlines plane crashed in a Virginia 
cornfield, killing all twenty-five people 
aboard. 

On Bountiful Peak, fifteen miles 
from Salt Lake City, a United Airliner 
crashed in a snowstorm on November 
4, killing all ten of its occupants. 

On December 4 a United Airliner 

dove into a back yard near the Chicago 
airport. Ten more people died. 
_ A TWA Douglas transport, coming 
into the St. Louis airport on January 
23, crashed into some trees. One pas- 
senger and the pilot were killed. 


This record would have been 
tragic enough under any circum- 
stances. It seemed more terrible by 
contrast with what had gone before. 
During the preceding seventeen 



























United Air Lines 


By listening through earphones to these 
radio signals the pilot can be sure that 
he is “on the beam.” . 


months, March 26, 1939, to August 
$1, 1940, not one fatal accident had 
occurred on an American airline. 
The record of an entire year without 
a fatality, set on March 26, 1940, 
had been hailed as “one of the out- 
standing achievements in the history 
of transportation.” Colonel Charles 
A. Lindbergh had declared: “It 
seems clear that the air lines have 
passed their period of infancy and 
youth and now demand their place 
among the mature transport systems 
of the world.” 

What had happened to American 
aviation? people wondered. Why 
had the glorious record of safe flying 
been broken by this series of dis- 
asters? Was it just a dreadful coin- 
cidence, or was there some definite 
reason for it? 

Some Congressmen thought they 
knew the reason. The New Deal, 
they said, has been meddling with 
aviation. Flying and politics do not 
mix. “This legalized murder should 
stop,” shouted Senator Pat McCar- 
ran of Nevada on, the floor of the 
Senate. A Senate subcommittee pre- 
pared to investigate the Atlanta 
crash. The House set up a special 
five-member committee to investi- 
gate commercial air line accidents. 

To understand what is behind 
these charges you must know the 
story of the long struggle for safety 
on the commercial air lines 
America. 
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Why Has the Record of 
Flying Safety on Our 
Air Lines Been Broken? 


Until the fall of 1937 the safety 
record of the commercial air lines had 
been fairly good. But it was far from 
perfect. Every now and then there was 
a wreck. Sometimes a plane failed. 
Sometimes the pilot made a mistake. 
Occasionally something went wrong in 
the ground operations. 

Aviation executives, pilots, and Con- 
gressmen knew that something had to 
be done to improve the record, if com- 
mercial flying was to be developed to 
its full possibilities. They decided that 
one thing that was needed was a 
change in the method by which the 
government controlled aviation. 


At that time aviation was supervised 
by the Bureau of Aeronautics in the 
Department of Commerce. This Bureau 
had charge of inspecting and licensing 
planes, pilots and mechanics. It made 
rules and regulations for flying. It main- 
tained beacon lights, radio beams, 
emergency landing fields and, control 
towers. It investigated and reported on 
accidents. 

Airline operators and pilots objected 
to having both the inspection and in- 
vestigation jobs in the hands of one 
Bureau. The Bureau, they said, acted 
as both judge and jury. Its members 
wouldn’t admit that they were at fault 
in any way when an accident occurred. 
If the pilot was killed they would blame 
him for a crash. If he survived, they 
would report that there was something 
wrong with the ship. Besides this the 
Bureau, as part-of the Department, was 
under the control of politicians rather 
than aviation experts. 


The CAA Is Set Up 


Look at the railroads, the air lines 
people said. Their record had been 
anything but good before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was 
formed. The Commission was an in- 
dependent, non-political body. It had 
straightened out the railroads. Why not 
set up an organization like the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to super- 
vise aviation? 

This sounded like good sense to 
Congress. Late in 1937 it passed a bill 
establishing the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority, and made it an independent 
agency. It was non-political, in that its 
members were appointed for a fixed 
term and could not be removed by the 
President or anyone else. 

The CAA was a three-in-one agency. 
The Authority itself was a five-man 
board. It handled such matters as rules 
for flying, licensing of air lines, and 
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fixing air mail rates. There was also 
an Administrator. His job was to set 
up, operate and maintain Federal air- 
way aids and facilities. 

Finally, and most important, there 
was the Air Safety Board. This had 
three members, one ef whom must be 
a licensed air-line pilot. The sole duty 
of the Safety Board was to investigate 
accidents, to report on them, and to 
make recommendations for avoiding 
them in the future. It was responsible 
to no one but Congress, which ap- 
pointed its members. 

The Air Safety Board soon showed 
that it meant business. One of the first 
accidents it investigated was the Point 
Reyes crash in California. A pilot lost 
his bearings in bad weather. He got 
mixed-up advice from two dispatchers 
on the -ground. The plane finally 
crashed into the Pacific. Everybody on 
board was lost but the pilot. The Board 
recommended that the licenses of the 
pilot and the two dispatchers be re- 
voked for bad technique and bad 
judgment. So began what Morris 
Markey has called “the era of hard- 
boiled realism in the aviation business.” 


Flight Detectives 


“Uncle Sam’s flight detectives,” C. B. 
Allen, one of the original members of 
the Air Safety Board, called his in- 
spectors. Mr. Allen, writing in the 
Saturday Evening Post, gave an ex- 
ample of how they worked. Two pas- 
sengers and two pilots were killed in 
a crash on the Montana. prairies. It 
looked as if it would be a tough job 
to find out what had happened. All 
on board the ship were dead. The re- 
mains of the plane were scattered over 
three hundred feet of frozen ground. 
Fire had stripped the wreckage of 
everything that would burn. 

The only clue the investigators could 
find was a board about eight by ten 
inches in size, lying a hundred feet 
from the plane’s skeleton. The under- 
side of the board was badly burned, the 
top untouched. | 

The investigators had no idea what 
the board was. But they took it away 
with them. They showed it to the peo- 
ple who had made the plane. It was 
identified as the cover of an emergency 
control box which contained, among 
other things, a gasoline valve. En- 
gineers testified that only burning gaso- 
line could have scarred the wood so 
badly in a short time. 

That gave the Air Safety Board the 
full picture. Gasoline leaking from the 
valve had caught fire. The flames had 
caused the pilot to lose control. 

The Board decided, on the basis of 
this investigation, that the fuel line 
should not have been where it was. 
They recommended that it be placed 


where any leaking gasoline would drain 
out of ‘the plane. 

“Any guess,” Mr. Allen says, “as to 
how many accidents in the past were 
caused by faulty fuel systems would 
be foolish romancing, of course. But 
one thing is certain. The Miles City 
crash eliminated one more air hazard— 
never again will a passenger be exposed 
to that particular risk. Another round 
in the fight to make the air safe has 
been won.” 

At first the Air Safety Board was 
constantly running into arguments. Air- 
line executives and pilots resented the 
strictness of the new control. Some- 
times they took their troubles to poli- 
ticians. But politicians could get no- 
where under the new set-up. And as 
the safety record improved the air-lines 
people began to appreciate what the 
CAA and the Safety Board were doing. 


End of the Safety Board 


Early in 1940 evidences of misunder- 
standing and disagreements within the 
CAA and the Safety Board appeared. 
The spat was taken to the White 
House. The President tried to settle it 
by shifting duties and responsibilities 
around in the CAA. But this didn’t end 
the friction. 

On April 11 the President issued 
an Executive Order. He abolished the 
Safety Board altogether. The CAA lost 
its independence and became part of 
the Commerce Department. 

The President said he did this in the 
interests of economy and effiiency. The 
CAA would have the same jobs and 
the same experts would be available 
to do them. All that would be lost 
would be a few high-salaried execu- 


Members of the CAB. Left to right, 
seated: C. G. Mason, Jr.; Harllee 
Branch, chairman; Edward Warner. 
Standing: G. P. Baker, Oswald Ryan. 





tives. The President would have fewer; 
officials to deal with, since reports 
would come to him through the Sec. 
retary of Commerce. 

According to the Reorganization Bill 
recently passed, the President’s order 
would go into effect automatically at 
the end of sixty days unless Congress 
voted disapproval of it. 

There was an immediate storm in 
Congress. Senator McCarran led the 
opposition to the President’s order. The 
National Aeronautic Association op- 
posed it. Air-line operators were almost 
unaminously against it. The Pilots As- 
sociation set up what they called a 
Lobby to Save Lives in Washington to 
work against the bill. 

The President called all this “plain 
politics.” He said it was “pure spinach” 
to say that the change would endanger 
the safety of air travel. He explained 
the abolition of the Air Safety Board 
in these words: 


“The function of investigating accidents 
is transferred to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board which, unlike the present Air Safety 
Board will not be helpless to take positive 
steps toward preventing the recurrence of 
accidents. Unlike the Air Safety Board, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board will have the 
power to prescribe air safety rules, regula- 
tions and standards, and to suspend or re- 
voke certificates after hearing. Not only 
does this continue the present inde- 
pendence of accident investigation, but it 
also makes possible prompt translation of 
findings into corrective action.” 


The opposition was unable to rally 
enough votes to kill the President's 
order. Sixty days later the CAA was 
gone. In its place was the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, a branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The work of the 
Air Safety Board was taken over by 
the Safety Department of the CAB. 

Two months after this came the 

(Concluded on page 16) 
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Italy at the German Chariot Wheels 


Will a German Blitzkrieg through the Balkans Force Greece to Make Peace and 
Bolster Up the Tottering Regime of Hitler’s ‘‘Catastrophe Jane” Partner? 


are more noted for what he 
doesn’t say than for what he 
says. It also hele if one reads be- 
tween the lines of these“ speeches. 
A recent speech by Benito Musso- 
lini of Italy gives one an excellent 
opportunity to do some reading be- 
tween the lines. A lot has happened 
since Mussolini's last public speech 
on November -18. At that time he 
explained Italian setbacks in Greece 
and promised to repair this damage. 
But since then the Greeks have con- 
tinued to batter Italy's troops in 
Albania. British forces have all but 
wrecked Italy’s colonial empire in 
Libya and East Africa. Even the 
Mediterranean — which Mussolini 
liked to call Mare Nostrum, “our 
sea, —has been made unsafe for 
Italian warships by the powerful 
British fleet. (See Schol. February 
10, page 5.) 
In his speech Mussolini bluntly 
admitted that the Italian army in 
Libya had suffered a crushing de- 


feat. But he insisted that everything 


A DICTATOR’S speeches often 


Italy, he said, when she formed her 
first division to go to Ethiopia in 
February, 1935, and even “since 
1922, when we hoisted the flag of 
our revolution (Fascism) against 
the democratic, capitalistic world 
.. . Since that day,” he added, “the 
plutocratic world has waged war 
on us. .. .” What Mussolini. could 
have said was that Italy, a poor 
nation lacking a strong industry, 
has practically worn herself out try- 
ing to build a colonial empire in 
lands bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. From 1922 to 1941 is a 
long time for a nation to be stirred 
up by fighting speeches and spurred 
on to new adventures every year or 
two. The strain of the First World 
War wrecked Italy’s democratic 
government and brought Mussolini’s 
Fascists to power. The strain of the 
Second World War threatens to 
sweep Mussolini from power. 


How It Started 


Despite an alliance with Germany 
and Austria-Hungary, Italy stayed 


possible had been done to preparegyt of the First World War until 


May 28, 1915. Then she entered the 
conflict on the side of Britain and 
France. Italy’s losses in manpower 


were heavy and the cost of the war 
bled her white. When the conflict 
ended Italy’s troubles really began. 
Unemployment increased daily. 
Workers began striking against low 
wages and miserable living condi- 
tions. Bands of blackshirt Fascists — 
mostly ex-soldiers — were organized 
by Mussolini. These gangsters tor- 
tured their political enemies with 
castor oil and blackjacks. Factory- 
owners, who feared the striking 
workers, gave Mussolini financial 
support. In October, 1922, 50,000 
armed blackshirts marched-on Rome 
to seize the government. Mussolini 
remained in Milan to see what 
would happen. Premier Facta asked 
King Victor Emmanuel to de- 
clare martial law. General Badog- 
lio, Italy’s greatest soldier, told the 
King he could “clean up those loaf- 
ers in 24 hours.” But the King said 
he wanted no bloodshed. He called 
the surprised Mussolini to Rome 
and made him Premier of Italy. 
(Italians still like their “little 





for a British attack. He said 
nearly 400,000 men, 800 
tanks, 9,500 trucks and 4,800 
motor cycles had been sent 
to Marshal Rudolfo Gra- 
zianis army in Libya. This 
statement flatly contradicts 
Marshal Graziani. In a report 
to Mussolini shortly after the 
British drive started, the 
Marshal laid -his defeat to 
the Italians’ lack of motor 
vehicles and the superiority 
of British naval and air 
forces. If Mussolini's figures 
are correct they make the 
British victory even mere 
notable. At any rate the Lib- 
yan collapse indicates that 
something serious is wrong 
with the Italian war machine. 


Mussolini’s speech hints at 
the reason why Italy’s mili- 
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King,” but he is too timid to 
do much at. present.) 
Mussolini moved cautiously 
at first building up his power. 
Then in January, 1925, he 
established one-man rule in 
Italy. Free elections, and 
anti-Fascist political parties 
were abolished. Labor unions 
and industrial organizations 
were put under strict Fascist 
rule. Education and the press 
were rigidly controlled. “Be- 
lieve, Obey, Fight” was the 
slogan Mussolini began ham- 
mering into Italians. He 
spoke of the former glory of 
Rome and promised to build 
a new Roman Empire. Italy 
must be warlike, Mussolini 
insisted, in order to gain ter- 
ritory she was cheated out 
of in 1919. He said Britain 








tary power is not up to par. 
The war really started for 
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territory for help in the First World 
War and then refused to pay off when 
the war ended. 


Caesar, Here We Come 


In 1935, Mussolini started out to 
build his new empire. Italian forces 
invaded Ethiopia, and finally drove 
Haile Selassie from his African king- 
dom. The League of Nations, which 
was founded after the First World 
War to protect the rights of all nations, 
failed to act firmly against Italy. The 
leaders of the League, Britain and 
France, were afraid to risk trouble with 
Mussolini because Hitler’s Germany 
was beginning to make threatening 
moves. So Italy won a slice of East 
Africa, but the cost of developing this 
wild country proved a heavy burden. 
It turned out to be no “land of milk 
and honey.” Then in 1936 Italy 
plunged into a new and costly adven- 
ture. She joined Germany in support- 
ing General Franco’s attack on the 
Spanish Republic. Russia furnished aid 
to the Republic and the cry arose that 
communism was rampant in Spain. 
Britain and France were urged to sup- 
port the Spanish Loyalists, but they 
feared such action might start a gen- 
eral European War. Germany and Italy 
kept on sending munitions, planes, and 
troops to General Franco. When Gen- 
eral Franco won after three years of 
fighting, Italy and Germany said it was 
a victory over democracy, a setback for 
Britain and France. Many observers 
now call the Spanish Civil War the 
opening battle of the Second World 
War. 

In his recent speech Mussolini paid 
an unwilling tribute to the Spanish 
Republic. He said that when the Sec- 





ond World War started in September, 
1939, Italy was too weak to join Ger- 
many. And a few days later Mussolini 
sent General Franco a “bill” for serv- 
ices rendered in that bloody conflict. 
The bill totals about $300,000,000 and 
covers aid ranging from 762 airplanes 
to naval support in the Mediterranean. 
Spain is too poor to pay this bill now, 
and she has no excess foodstuffs to send 
to Italy. Why, then, was the “bill” pre- 
sented? Possibly as a reminder to Gen- 
eral Franco that he is under obligations 
to Italy and Germany. These nations 
would like to use Spanish bases for 
attacks on Gibraltar and on Britain’s 
fleet in the Mediterranean. 


Rude Awakening 


Getting back to Mussolini’s speech: 
“If we had been 100 per cent ready, 
we woul have entered in September, 
1939, ana not June, 1940,” he declared. 
There is more to the story than this 
statement. Mussolini jumped into the 
war because France was already on the 
ropes, and Britain was staggering. He 
thought he could win a cheap victory. 
Even then, hundreds of Italian officers 
tried to persuade Mussolini not to de- 
clare war. Why? Because of facts dis- 
covered during Italian army maneuvers 
held on the Po River to frighten France 
just before the war began in Septem- 
ber, 1939. These maneuvers showed 
that the army was miserably clothed 
and badly armed with second-hand 
equipment. It had failed to use the 
lessons which were learned in the 
Spanish Givil War. (The Nazis used 
these lessons to crush Poland and 
France.) But the Italian army had out- 
of-date tanks, slow airplanes, and few 
anti-aircraft guns. Corrupt Fascist 
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Young Fascist blackshirts are still being 
taught to “Believe, Obey, Fight.” 


officials had “feathered their nests” with 
money that should have gone for mod- 
ern equipment. Mussolini was so ang- 
ered by this display that he left the Po 
maneuvers after one day. 

It was fortunate, therefore, for Italy 
that France was down and out before 
war was declared in June, 1940. Dur- 
ing Franco-German armistice discus- 
sions a few weeks later, General Keitel 
wanted to know how many divisions 
the French had kept on the Italian 
border. “Three and a half,” replied 
General Huntziger. Keitel looked grim. 
“That is odd,” he finally snapped, 
“Italians always said there were 35 
French divisions facing them.” 


Call for Adolf Hitler! 


What about the blunders in Greece? 
It appears Mussolini acted without the 
approval of Hitler or his own officers, 
He wanted to win some glory for him- 
self. “The Italian Legation,” wrote 
Columnists Joseph Alsop and Robert 
Kintner in the New York Herald-Tri- 
bune, “had purchased (bribed) several 
key Greek politicians and foolishly as- 
sumed they would stay bought. Grazi- 
ani flew to Rome to protest any new 
adventure with the Egyptian campaign 
in progress. Marshal Badoglio (remem- 
ber 1922) was so opposed to the 
scheme that he voluntarily resigned as 
soon as it was initiated. The Germans 
disliked it so much that Mussolini or- 
dered the Greek border to be crossed 
early in the morning, several hours 
before his meeting with Hitler at 
Florence. And then, after all, the 
Greeks resisted.” 

Mussolini attempted to laugh off the 
Greek blunder in his recent speech. 
“In a short while,” he said, “spring will 
come. Then the fun will begin.” But 
instead of boasting of what Italian 
forces will do, Mussolini spent most of 
his time telling Italians how powerful 
Germany is and promising that Nazi 
forces would recover Italy's lost terri- 
tory. So it appears that Germany will 
have to sweep through the Balkans to 
rescue Italy. And, according to most 
observers, Hitler is none too pleased by 
this situation. Last spring, a newspaper- 
man wrote that “If France falls, Hitler 
can take the Balkans by telephone.” 
And this was what he hoped to * until 
Mussolini got the wires crossed in 
Greece. Hitler had taken over Rumania 
and his troops were guarding that na- 
tion’s oil wells. He hoped to keep peace 
in the Balkans so Nazi food supplies 
from this region would not be inter- 
rupted. Then Italy attacked Greece, 
giving Britain a chance to establish 


(Concluded on page 16) 
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ELECTRICITY GOES TO WAR 


~—_ypp4w The Electrical Industry — Nation’s “Nervous System” — \WwYoa4——* 
___—_ Undertakes Largest Defense Program in Its History * i 


No. 7 in Scholastic’s Series on Major Defense Industries 


graduated from high school last 

June, is a “learner” in one of the 
nation’s largest electrical manufacturing 
plants, near Philadelphia. In a few 
months, he will be an e engine 
lathe operator, a full-fledged member of 
a plant force which is working day and 
night on defense orders. 

Robert also is a business man. For 
five years, he has operated a newspaper 
stand at one of the plant gates. Even 
now, though he has reached his ambi- 
tion “to go to work in the shops,” 
Robert wisely decided to hold on to his 
business. 

“I'm saving my money to enter a full- 
time trade school course in Philadel- 
phia,” he said. “The more I can learn 
now, the better off I'll be later.” 

Robert is typical of the industry in 
which he is employed, The important 
job of both right now is manufacturing 
equipment for national defense. But the 
everyday needs of the nation, whether 
it be newspapers or electricity, must be 
met too. 


Rese MACARTNEY, who was 


Electrified Defense 


The electrical industry undertook the 
largest national defense production pro- 
gram in its history during 1940 and, at 
the same time, put electricity to work 
on more peace-time jobs than ever be- 
fore. It is already producing more than 
a billion dollars’ worth of electrical 
equipment for military and naval needs. 

The Government is spending millions 
for steam turbines and gears to propel 
new fighting. ships of our two-ocean 
navy. Still more propulsion equipment 
is needed for passenger, cargo and 
tanker ships of the merchant marine, 
our secon “navy.” Along with this 
main driving apparatus go scores. of 
auxiliary devices, delicate instruments 
and radio equipment. Modern fighting 
ships would be nothing but motionless 
hulks if the magic of electricity were 
suddenly withdrawn. 

The modern army and air force de- 
pend on electricity too. Electric motors 
and generators are necessary for mili- 
tary use on land and in the air. Special 
radio sets for Army and Navy aircraft 
are vital defense weapons which enable 
commanders to communicate with their 
- fleets, fighting ships, and shore sta- 
ions. 


Armies carry their hospitals with 





them. X-ray equipment must be de- 
signed for use in the field. Aviation 
floodlights and anti-aircraft searchlights 
grow increasingly important as war 
takes to the air. . 

Radio-controlled seadrome contact 
lights mounted on rubber floats were 
developed recently to make nearly 
every ocean harbor, lake, or river a 
potential night landing field for sea- 
= The doughnut-shaped rubber 
oats are installed in strings to indicate 
landing lanes. The lights are switched 
by short wave radio control from a 
shore station. ' 


The Demand for Power 


Industry, speeding production for de- 
fense, has boomed the demand for elec- 
tric power and equipment in every 
field. Turbine-generators, prime mov- 
ers in public utility power plants, pro- 
duce two-thirds of the nation’s electric- 
ity. These machines may contain as 
many as 20,000 parts, finished to with- 
in a tissue-thickness of perfection. In- 
dustry wants electric motors to drive 
machine tools, and transformers to con- 
vert electric current into a-variety of 
forms. X-ray machines and photo-elec- 
tric cells are being used more and more 
to check and control manufacturing 
gr 4 The output of fluorescent 
amps to keep busy factories light as 
day around the clock has tripled every 
year since 1938. 

At the same time, the electrical 
manufacturers must maintain their 
peace-time load. Electricity has become 
man’s chief servant, performing count- 
less tasks at the flick of a switch. Homes 
must be lighted, heated, cooled, 
cleaned, and entertained by electricity. 

Research for national defense and 
the future is a never-ending job of the 
electrical industry’s engineers and 
scientists. These technicians include 
chemists, metallurgists, mechanical en- 
gineers, mining engineers, marine ex- 
perts, physicists. Others must know 
medicine, biology, meteorology and 
scores of other sciences. There are vast 
frontiers in every branch of electricity. 
Pioneers of electrical science are build- 
ing for a better civilization in the fu- 
ture. 

The American electrical industry is 
rapidly becoming independent of for- 
eign sources for raw materials. In one 
company, léss than two per cent of the 


material needed for the manufacture of 
all its widely varying equipment is 
brought from abroad. Progress in find- 
ing American sources or substitutes 
has made it possible to reduce imports 
to a few essentials, of which there are 
now ample supplies on hand. 


General Electric’s Contribution 


The General Electric Company has 
$350,000,000 in defense orders, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Charles 
E. Wilson, its president. More than 
$50,000,000 is being spent on plant ex- 
pansion in Schenectady, N. Y., Erie, 
Pa., Lynn, Mass., and Pittsfield, Mass., 
and a new $5,000,000 plant for the 
making of superchargers is to be built 
at Everett, Mass. 

Many G. E. departments are operat- 
ing three shifts a day to speed defense 
orders. To rush turbine construction, 
employees sacrificed their vacations in 
return for equivalent bonuses in pay. A 
new building, the size of a small city 
block, was rushed to completion in 
Schenectady in 57 days for the manu- 
facture of radio transmitting equipment. 

The principal defense items manu- 
factured by General Electric are: 

For the Navy: Gun mounts and pro- 
jectile hoists for anti-aircraft weapons, 
electric drives for submarines, turbines 
for ship propulsion, reduction gears for 
connecting turbines to propeller shafts, 
electric and hydraulic devices for aim- 
ing naval guns and searchlights, search- 
lights, radio transmitting and receiving 
apparatus. 

For the Army: 75-mm. howitzers, 
sixty-inch 800-million candlepower anti- 
aircraft searchlights, radio transmitters 
and receivers, X-ray equipment for ex- 
amination of draftees. 

For the Air Forces: Turbo-super- 
chargers which maintain airplane en- 
gine efficiency at high altitudes and pro- 
vide normal pressure in sealed cabins. 
These miniature turbines are driven by 
the exhaust from the engine and oper- 
ate red-hot at more than 20,000 revolu- 
tions per minute. Other equipment in- 
cludes propeller pitch controi devices, 
gun control equipment, radio transmit- 
ters and receivers, exposure meters for 
the taking of aerial photographs. 

Indirect items for defense include the 
construction of portable sub-stations. 
Arranged for towing by truck, these 


(Concluded on page 14) 
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A giant “gun of industry.” This shaft of a 75,000 horsepower turbine gen- 
erator looks something like a coast defense gun. It was built by General 
Electric and will be installed in the power house at Bonneville Dam, Oregon. 


William S. Knudsen, co-director of the Office of Production Management, 
is shown progress chart on G-E’s $350,000,000 defense orders by President 
Charles E. Wilson, left, and Chester H. Lang, head of G-E’s defense 
committee. 


This 35-ton transformer will aid in the distribution of electric power for 
the defense program. Dwarfed by the machine’s 15-foot height, the men at 
the top of the transformer are directing its movement to a car for ship- 
ment from Westinghouse’s Sharon (Pa.) Works. 


This press at a Western Electric Company plant is sheathing telephone cable 
with a heavy lead coating for protection. A pressure of 2500 tons is applied 
on the lead. Such cables carry hundreds of messages simultaneously. 


These skilled women are winding insulating tape on the current-carrying 
conductors of one of the world’s largest turbine generators. Its energy, if 
released, would be powerful enough to hurl-the rotor half a mile in the air. 


Photos No. 1, 2, 9, 10 courtesy General Electric Company 
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He works with fire. Industry depends on the electric welder for the strength- 
ening and joining of machine parts as well as buildings and ships. This 
masked man is welding an elevator oil buffer in a Westinghouse elevator 
plant. 


This woman worker in the Westinghouse Lamp Division is inspecting some 
of the 35,000. fluorescent lamps for the Vega Airplane Company plant at 
Burbank, California. They’ll make plant much lighter than average busi- 
ness man’s desk top. 


Maze for power. This craftsman is installing wire in one of the switch- 
boards being built for Boulder Dam power station. Under his skilled hands 
the complicated looking jumble of wires soon will be properly connected 
to the board. 


General Electric X-Ray Corporation has designed a new small-film x-ray 
unit for the chest examination of drafted men. This picture shows the sav- 
ing in cost and space of new film compared with old film held by the 
technician. 


1 O One of the 800-million candlepower anti-aircraft searchlights made by Gen- 
eral Electric at Schenectady, New York. The light is 60 inches in diameter 
and throws an effective beam more than five and a half miles into the air. 


Photos 3, 5, 6, 7, Westinghouse; 4. 8, Western Electric 
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DEMOCRACY. AT WORK SOLVING ITS PROBLEMS 
AMERICAN COMMUNITIES IN ACTION 











ERE is the story of one city’s 
MH dramatic answer to the question: 
Can a local housing authority 
rovide decent homes at low cost for 
w-income families? This question was 
raised in 1937 when Congress estab- 
lished the United States Housing Au- 
thority to lend money to-local housing 
authorities for slum clearance and low- 
cost housing projects. 

To each city in the nation the U. S. 
H. A. then said: “Prove your city’s 
needs; demonstrate how you can bor- 
row money and rebuild your blighted 
neighborhoods; show that your plans 
will produce low-cost housing suited to 
and within the pocketbook reach of 
— low-income families; and we will 
end you the money to start your build- 
ing program.” In three years 507 local 
housing authorities were organized in 
88 states, territories, and the District of 
Columbia, to work with the U. S. H. A. 
They have built, or placed under con- 
struction 109,233 low-rent homes for 
low-income families. Aside from funds 
lent by the U. S. H. A., the local hous- 
ing authorities raise money by selling 
bonds to banks and individuals. The 
U. S. H. A. then contributes enough 
money each year to pay the bonds and 
the interest that annually falls due. This 
U. S. H. A. contribution thus assures 
that rents can and will be kept low. 
The rent charge against tenants is ex- 
pected to return no more than the cost 
of upkeep and operation. 

Last week’s article (Number 7) on 
the housing survey conducted by 
Quincy, Illinois, high school students 


illustrated how a city obtains U. S. 
H. A. assistance. So it is natural to go 
one step further and study the opera- 
tions of a local housing authority. 


Atlanta Acts 


Atlanta’s slum clearance began long 
before the organization of the City’s 
cg Authority. Atlanta led the na- 
tion when, in 1933, two. areas were 
cleared by the Federal Public Works 
Administration as America’s first slum 
clearance projects. These were Tech- 
wood, just south of the campus of the 
Georgia School of Technology and Uni- 
versity Homes, over near Atlanta Uni- 
versity. (The management of these 
projects was assumed by the Atlanta 
Housing Authority on March 1, 1940, 
under a lease with the U. S. H. A.) 

When Congress created the U. S. 
H. A. in 1937 the Georgia General 
Assembly immediately adopted legisla- 
tion so cities in that State could take 
advantage of the Federal program. The 
Atlanta Council acted May 18, 1938, 
and Mayor William B. Hartsfield then 
appointed Atlanta’s five Commissioners 
to constitute the local Housing Author- 

. The Executive Director and Secre- 
tary of the Authority is James H. 
Therrell. 

The Authority's first job was to ferret 
out the facts; to find out how “the other 
half live.” It was found that fully 50 
out of every 100 dwelling units in At- 
lanta were substandard—unfit for decent 
living. Substandard dwellings (check up 
on the excellent Quincy survey) mean 
those which “by reason of dilapidation, 


Black areas show location of Atlanta slums. Numbers indicate housing uebecie: 

1. Techwood Homes; 2. Clark Howell; 3. Herndon; 4. John J. Eagan; 5. Uni- 

versity; 6. John Hope; 7. State Capitol; 8. Grady. Right, top: a typical Negro 
aA 


home in the slums, and, bottom, is a 


n housing development that the 





Authority has constructed to replace such slum dwellings. 









































overcrowding, — arrangement or 
design, lack of ventilation, light or sani- 
tation facilities, or any combination of 
these factors, are detrimental to safety, 
health, or morals.” 

Further investigation established the 
fact that “slums constitute a real 
menace to the entire population of a 
city.” As each item was checked, it was 
found that the same areas in Atlanta 
produced the highest death rate, the 
greatest amount of disease, the largest 
number of crimes, arrests and juvenile 
delinquency cases, the most fires. These 
areas invariably coincided with those 
most thickly covered with substandard 
houses. “Say what you will,” comment- 
ed Police Chief M. A. Hornsby, “good 
neighborhoods check crime better than 
all the police, jails, courts and peniten- 


tiaries.” 
Facing Facts 


The fact that 37 per cent of the fires 
in the city were occurring in 20 per 
cent of the city where substandard 
houses greatly predominated was sig- 
nificant. The fact that 56 per cent of all 
deaths in the city occurred in 39 per 
cent of the population which lived in 
slum areas was startling. As the evi- 
dence piled up, the seriousness of the 
situation became apparent.’ Sixty-one 
per cent of the bed patients treated at 

ublic expense at Grady Hospital came 
ee that 39 per cent of the population 
living in substandard homes. Seventy- 
two per cent of all juvenile delinquency 
cases were found to be children living 
in blighted areas. Fifty-nine per cent of 
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Atlanta, Georgia 
Housing Authority 


By 1942 more than 5,000 low-income Atlanta families 
will be living in safe, attractive homes — homes they 
could never afford except for government housing. 
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police cases (exclusive of traffic of- 
fenses) were made against people who 
call the slum areas home. 

On the basis of these discoveries, 
businessmen interested in more eco- 
nomical government, citizens interested 
in improving social conditions, threw 
their support to the Housing Authority. 

Six slum clearance and_ rehousing 
developments were proposed by the 
Housing Authority. Surveys were made 
to determine the areas most in need of 
such developments, the amount of rent 
slum dwellers could afford to pay, the 
size of families in need of decent hous- 
ing. On the basis of these surveys, 
definite plans for six projects were de- 
veloped. The housing program (accord- 
ing to the Authority's 1940 report) calls 
for the construction of 3,536 dwelling 
units to house 5,000 families, more than 
20,000 people. Two housing projects 
for low-income white families, Clark 
Howell Homes, with 630 dwellings, and 
State Capitol Homes, with 616 homes, 
were nearing completion several months 
ago. Four projects for Negro families 
will include John, Hope Homes, 606 
units; Grady Homes, 616 units; John J. 
Eagan Homes, 548 units, and Alonzo F. 
Herndon Homes, 580 units. (Several of 
these are nearing completion.) Each 
dwelling unit will have its own private 
entrance, and most will have private 
front yards and fenced-in back yards. 
Every apartment will be equipped with 
gas stove, electric refrigerator, built-in 
kitchen cabinet, work table, heatin 
equipment, shades and complete mod- 
ern bathroom. All housing developments 
will have well-equipped playgrounds 
and indoor recreation space for the use 
of the entire community. 

The U. S. H. A. requires that for all 
dwelling units constructed by the local 
authority an equal number of substand- 
ard houses shall be eliminated in the 
city either by demolition, condemnation 





and effective closing or compulsory re- 
pair and improvement. This provision 
offers protection to owners of private 
property in that it prevents the creation 
of surplus housing facilities. And slum 
clearance further protects private prop- 
erty values. A slum is like a contagious 
disease; it spreads to neighboring prop- 
erty and lowers its value. 


Housing Progress 


Rents in Atlanta’s modern housing 
projects will range from $9 to $27 per 
month including the cost of heat and 
lights. To prevent higher-income fami- 
lies from moving into these projects, the 
local authority requires that total fam- 
ily income be no more than five times 
the rental. In the case of large families 
(with three or more children), this in- 
come limit may be increased to six 
times the rental. U. S. H. A. rules re- 
quire that housing projects shall not be 
of elaborate or expensive design or ma- 
terials. Atlanta’s dwelling units will pro- 
vide all the essentials for decent, safe 
and sanitary living. The most modern 
equipment will be provided in order to 
keep operating costs low and enable 
rent payments to cover these costs. But, 
only the necessities are provided. The 
cost per room to build fireproof housing 
units, which will last for at least 60 
years under the housing program, is 
$613.97, whereas the room cost to build 
a frame house in Atlanta in 1940 was 
$810.12. Large scale buying of mate- 
rials has made it possible to cut build- 
ing costs at no sacrifice in quality. 

In one of its annual reports, the 
Housing Authority said: “The greatest 
service anyone can do is frankly to re- 
quest an answer to any serious doubts.” 


Air view of the completed John Hope 
Homes, a low-cost housing development 
for Negro families in one of Atlanta’s 
slum areas. It has 606 individual units. 


It lists two questions which are fre- 
quently heard: 


Q. bate should the rest of the commu- 
nity pay for housing which admittedly the 
poor cannot provide for. themselves? 

A. You are now paying the upkeep of 
the rotten housing in Atlanta. Just because 
you have never seen the receipted bill does 
not alter the fact. Who pays fo Battle Hill 
Sanitarium? For Grady Hospital? For your 
reformatories and courts? 

Q. But what about the Federal Govern- 
ment and Federal taxes? 

A. The $800,000,000 originally appro- 
priated will eventually come back into the 
U. S. Treasury. The Government finally 
loses nothing but amounts annually paid 
local Authorities to enable them to pay off 
interest and bonds. This comes to $18,760,- 
000 a year for all the local Authorities. 
Georgia alone spent in 1937-1938 $10,- 
000,000 on public education. Housing is as 
good an investment as education; in fact, 
good housing is a buttress for the educa- 
tional dollar. 


“Life, Liberty . . . Happiness” 


Calling for concentrated efforts to 
“prevent now respectable neighbor- 
hoods from deteriorating into slums,” 
the Authority recommends a “far-reach- 
ing building code to prevent the erec- 
tion of new slum houses or substandard 
dwellings.” 

Closing its 1939 report, the Author- 
ity declared: 

“Our forefathers had a sublime dream 
—life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.’ Certainly, in the slums, life is un- 
safe; liberty of small account, and to 
pursue happiness means only frustra- 
tion. These things must not be—not for 
anyone, regardless of race or creed. No 
individual is equal to the task of coping 
with the slum. Only the people collec- 
tively, through government, have the 
power to establish ‘life, liberty . . . hap- 


‘piness’ on the bedrock of reality. 


“That is what this is all about.” 
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Electricity at War 
(Concluded from page 9) 


can assure emergency power for sud- 
denly expanding defense industries or 
replace destroyed facilities in emer- 
gencies. 

A. P. Kellogg, a General Electric en- 
gineer, has also made plans for float- 
ing power plants which can be built in 
narrow ships capable of going through 
the New York Barge Canal. Plants of 
this kind could quickly replace plants 
which might be destroyed by bombs. 
This idea was proved practical when 
the generators of the Aircraft Carrier 
Lexington supplied power for Tacoma, 
Wash., during a 1929 drought. 

Of the many turbine generators now 
under construction in Schenectady for 
defense work, two 60,000 kilowatt units 
are being rushed for a steam plant near 
Chattanooga, Tenn., to augment the 
hydroelectric power of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority for production of 
aluminum and nitrates. 

Dr. W. D. Coolidge, director of the 
General Electric Research Laboratory, 
is a member of the National Inventors 
Council named last year to encourage 
inventions for defense. Inventions hav- 
ing to do with radio or other fields ot 
communication are referred to him. 
During the World War, Dr. Coolidge 
developed a portable X-ray outfit used 
by the field hospitals in France and 
also a submarine detector which was 
named the “C” tube in his honor. 


Westinghouse Enlists 


The Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company will at least 
triple its defense production during 
1941. As A. W. Robertson, Chairman 
of the Board, puts it: “Westinghouse 
has enlisted for the duration of the 
preparedness campaign.” More than 40 
per cent of the $390,000,000 in new 
business received by the company dur- 
ing 1940 was connected, directly or 
indirectly, with defense. This includes 
large equipment which takes months, 
even years, to manufacture. 

Last month the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Elevator Company of Jersey City, 
delivered the first completely assembled 
gun mount for the Navy, just six 
months after an order for 400 was 
ay Even before the order was 
nally authorized, the company had 
purchased thousands of dollars’ worth 
of expensive machine tools and was 
training men for the job. From now on 
40 such gun mounts will be delivered 
each month. 

Westinghouse is building two ord- 
nance plants for the Navy, at Louis- 
ville, Ky., and Canton, Ohio. ' A- new 

of bomb fuse will be produced in 
company’s East Springfield, Mass., 





works for the Army. A secret design 
weg mp by Army engineers will pre- 
vent the new bomb fuses from explod- 
ing if dropped by a low-flying bomber. 
Air concussion of bombs released while 
a bomber is flying close to the ground 
often destroys the plane in midair. 

The Westinghouse Steam Division at 
Lester, Pa., is now at work on orders 
for propulsion equipment for 101 war- 
ships, including destroyers, cruisers, 
aircraft carriers and battleships. Pro- 
duction of this type of equipment will 
be doubled in 1941 and tripled in 1942. 

Among the unusual defense orders 
being filled by Westinghouse at its East 
Pittsburgh plant is a 40,000 horsepower 
fan motor which will create man-made 
hurricanes at the push of a button, It 
will be used by the Army Air Corps 
for the aeronautical wind tunnel at 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. 


Telephones for Communication 


Covering a large table in Western 
Electric's New York headquarters is a 
map of the United States as studded 
with pins as a porcupine with quills. 
There are 376 pins in this map, each 
pin representing a military or naval 
establishment — training camps, naval 
bases, ordnance and aviation plants. 
Nearly every pin means a job for the 
Western Electric Company. For vital 
to our expanding Army, Navy and Air 
Corps are efficient communication fa- 
cilities. 

The Western Electric Company, in 
its capacity as the manufacturing and 
supply division of the Bell Telephone 
System, has felt the impact of the de- 
fense program all along the line. De- 
mands have steadily mounted for more 
telephone central office equipment, 


more dial and manual PBX (private 


branch exchanges), more toll circuits 
between key cities, more telephone and 
telegraph — and more cables. 
For national defense purposes alone, 
1940 and 1941's pa. a. cable pro- 
duction will run over four billion con- 
ductor feet, sufficient to run 42 lines 
from the earth to the sun! 

To take but one pin from our na- 
tional defense map of the U. S.: Ina 
sparsely populated district of Louisiana, 
Uncle Sam has established five large 
training camps to house 140,000 men, 
and is building a 1200-unit housing 
project for officers’ families. At one of 
the camps, Beauregard No. 18, the 
Fifth Corps Area command has set up 
its headquarters. It is no mean job to 
provide communications facilities’ for 
this gfeat new community. But Western 
Electric has already nearly finished in- 
stalling the equipment for a sizable new 
exchange at “Beauregard 18” with 
which the Southern Bell Telephone 
Company will serve the area. Multiply 











this example by over 200 and you get 
some idea of the scope of the total job. 

Meanwhile the telephone service of 
all industrial centers requires _ greatly 
increased equipment. In 1940, for in- 
stance, Michigan Bell, which serves the 
Detroit area, reports a 9.2 per cent sta- 
tion gain over 1939. 

The long-distance requirements of 
government and industry have also in- 
creased enormously. In Washington, 
the nerve center of national defense, 
Western Electric has installed 96 new 
positions of toll switchboard in less 
than eight months. 

Advanced from 1945 to the end of 
1942 is the completion date on the 
transcontinental cable which’ will pro- 
vide stormproof circuits from coast to 
coast. The soil between Omaha, Ne- 
braska, the present Western terminus 
of the cable, through Salt Lake City, 
to Sacramento, California, will be 
plowed up to make way for the vital 
twin cables which will run to 2,400,- 
000,000 conductor feet in all! 


Training for Electric Work 


There are great opportunities for 
young people in the electrical manv- 
facturing industry today. Shortages of 
skilled men in highly important types 
of work, particularly among tool de- 
signers, tool makets and draftsmen, 
have been reported by the companies 
engaged in defense production. 

Girls will be interested to know that 
women occupy an important place in 
electrical pte 4 because of their manual 
dexterity. Their nimble fingers enable 
them to do many precision jobs bet- 
ter than men, such as assembling small 
‘erly winding generator coils, and 
ight machine operating. 

All the companies have extensive 
plans for training young high school 
and college graduates for various 
grades of technical work. 

Naturally, some technical training 
while in high school is extremely ad- 
vantageous as a background for ad- 
vancement in the industry. In one town, 
a company has taken 37 young men 
fresh out of the high school mechanical 
drawing classes and trained them as 
draftsmen in an intensive seven-weeks 
course at the plant. Expert craftsmen 
from the companies are serving as in- 
structors in training classes under the 
National Defense Training Program run 
by the Government. 

At the higher levels of engineering, 
research, int managerial Pe ig gradu- 
ates of college technical and scientific 
courses are in more demand than for 
many years. Personnel executives of the 
big companies make annual tours of 
the leading universities to select young 
men for further development. 



























By HENRY STEELE COMMAGER, Ph. D. 


may abandon his plan for an in- 

vasion of the British Isles; more 
substantial report indicates that Eng- 
land controls the air during the day, 
and is sufficiently strong in air-force to 
take the offensive. The most serious 
menace to the British would seem to 
be the naval attack on the life-lines of 
the Empire—the destruction of those 
merchant ships upon which depends 
England’s ability to continue the war. 
It was this. that Hitler threatened in a 
recent speech assuring his followers of 
victory. And the ominous rise in Brit- 
ish shipping losses during the last few 
weeks shows that that at has now 
materialized. Will England be able to 
fight off the U-boat menace, or will the 
U-boats paralyze British shipping and 
force England to her knees? 

Once before this same weapon of 
warfare seemed to assure German vic- 
tory — in 1917. It is sometimes forgot- 
ten that the World War was won as 
much on sea as on land; that the high 
point of German success was not the 
great March offensive of 1918 but. the 
U-boat offensive of the previous year. 
It is not without interest to recall, now, 
the history of that offensive or to re- 
count the manner in which it was met 
and destroyed. 

At the begining of the World War, 
as of this one, the British controlled the 
seas and Allied merchantmen freely 
traversed the lanes of commerce. Ger- 
many struck at this commerce with her 
new weapon, the submarine. Even in 
the opening months of the 
war, Allied and neutral 
losses were high. In 1915, 
1,700,000 tons of shipping 
went down; in 1916 the 
figure soared to 2,800,000 
tons, and total shippin 
available to the Britis 
was reduced to about 
twenty million tons — ap- 
proximately the tonnage 
which the British control 
today. 

Then Germany made a 
fateful decision. The war- 
fare on the Western front 
was deadlocked, and the 
German High Command 
concluded to try the effect 
of unrestricted (we would 
now call it “all-out”) sub- 
marine warfare. The Ger- 
Pe confidently _be- 
ieved, as believe 
now eet ow unre- 


Roma rumor has it that Hitler 
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The U-Boat Menace 
in Two Wars 


stricted warfare, if successful, would 
starve England into submission. 

But there was one grave danger in 
this policy — one danger that the Ger- 
mans assessed coolly. That was the 
effect of unrestricted warfare on the 
United States. Would such submarine 
attacks bring the United States into the 
war on the side of the Allies? And if 
it did, would the United States be able 
to make her effort felt in time? The 
German High Command answered the 
first question in the affirmative. Ameri- 
can entry was taken for granted. They 
answered the second question in the 
negative. It was rer nt certain that 
the United States could not swing into 
action in time to make a difference. 
That was where the Germans made 
their fatal mistake. 

The new U-boat campaign got under 
way in February, 1917, and was at first 
spectacularly successful. Within five 
months British and neutral losses had 
soared to almost four million tons. 
When the American Admiral Sims went 
to England to discuss the situation with 
the British Admiralty he found black 
pessimism. The situation seemed not 
only desperate, it seemed hopeless. “It 
looks as though the Germans were win- 
ning the war,” Admiral Sims said. 
“They will win unless we can stop these 
losses,” Jellicoe replied. 
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Professor of History, Columbia University 


Faced, then, with certain defeat if 
the U-boat campaign went on, the Brit- 
ish and Americans swung into action. 
There was much apathy in high quar- 
ters, but the younger officers were con- 
fident of their ability to work out a 
solution to the U-boat problem, and 
they were supported in England by 
Lloyd George, and in the United States 
by President Wilson. Three methods 
were promptly adopted. All of them 
obvious enough. The first was the con- 
voy system, the second the construction 
of new ships, the third the mine. 

It is not necessary to trace in detail 
the progress of these new weapons of 
counter-attack. The convoy system, 
made possible in part by the use of 
hundreds of new American war ships, 
was astonishingly successful. Already in 
the second half of 1917 U-boat losses 
declined. By the end of the war some 
88,000 vessels had been convoyed with 
a loss of only 436. And not only did the 
convoy system cut down shipping 
losses, but the navy, reinforced by 
American ships, was able to spot and 
destroy many submarines. 

The shipbuilding program of Eng- 
land—and especially of the United 
oe quickly into high gear. 
Almost a million tons of German ship- 
ping was confiscated by the United 
States and her Latin-American allies, 
and put into service. Within a short 
time a ship a day was slipping down 
the ways into the ocean. 

Not the most important, but prob- 
ably the most dramatic, of the new 
weapons was the mine. Mines were 
sown in German harbors, in the chan- 
nel, in the Mediterranean. A vast pro- 
gram of — the North Sea was soon 
under way, and Jargely under American 
direction. A stretch of some 250 miles, 
from the Orkneys to the Norwegian 
coast, was mined; through this wall of 
mines, 15 to 35 miles wide, bristling 
with death, few submarines were able 
to penetrate. Admiral Sims has told the 
story dramatically in his book, The 
Victory at Sea; it is well worth reading 
now. 

The U-boat menace, in any event, 
was conquered. Supplies went steadily 
forward to the beleaguered British. 
It will be interesting to see whether 
history will repeat itself—-whether Ger- 
many, now infinitely stronger than she 
was in 1917, with more U-boats, more 
raiders, more ports of embarkation— 
will be able to close the lanes of British 
shipping, or whether once more Ameri- 
can aid- will turn the tide. 
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Italy and Germany 
(Concluded from page 8) 


bases and threaten Hitler’s Balkan “back 
door.” Hitler had to move into Bulgaria 
and put pressure on Greece to end her 
war with Italy. If Greece does not scare 
easily, and Turkey stands firmly by her 
British alliance, Hitler may be forced 
to fight in the Balkans on conditions 
favorable to Britain. (See Schol., Swas- 
tika over Bulgaria, February 24, 
1941.) 

In closing his speech, Mussolini in- 
sisted again that “Whatever happens, 
Italy will march with Germany to the 
end.” He said it was untrue that there 
was a lack of solidarity between Ger- 
mans and Italians, and asserted that the 
behavior of Nazi troops in Sicily (dive 
bombing squadrons) and Libya (ar- 
mored forces) was “perfect.” He as- 
sailed what he called the small mi- 
nority of Italian “weepers, grumblers 
and snakes, whom we will smash when 
and as we wish.” Reading between the 
lines, these statements indicate that 
there is growing unrest in certain Ital- 
ian’ cities. For one thing, victories 
gained with German help aren't likely 
to please 44,000,000 Italians who for 
18 years have done without good food 
and paid heavy taxes to build up an 
“invincible army.” 


Unwilling Glory Hunters 


Despite Mussolini's loud talk about 
“a hard Italy, a warlike Italy,” the 
Italian people preferred peace and 
quiet. Italians always have fought 
bravely to defend their homeland. But 
a lot of them saw no sense in goin 
to Ethiopia, Spain, and Greece to pick 
a fight. The Italians long have: disliked 
Nazi Germany and suspected Hitler’s 
motives. The anti-Jewish campaign in 
Italy caused much unrest. Many Ital- 
ians felt that Mussolini cheapened him- 
self when he copied Hitler's anti-Jew- 
ish madness. There are several hundred 
thousand Fascist officials, militiamen, 
and policemen who will “Believe, 
Obey, and Fight” to the end. But there 
are several million ordinary Italians 
who don’t like the regimentation and 
circus parade antics of Mussolini’s 
“Roman Empire.” 

Will a few more Italian reverses 
force Italy to seek a separate peace? 
In answering this question we should 
keep in mind two facts: (1) Fascism 
will be stoutly defended by thousands 
of office-holders who want to protect 
their daily bread and their lives. They 
will welcome Nazi help to keep them 
in power and Italy in the war. (2) 
Hitler cannot tolerate the collapse of 
Italy. It would give too much en- 
couragement to restless conquered na- 
tions in Europe. 


Leland Stowe, veteran corr 
ent for the Chicago D News and 
the New York Post, believes Hitler 
must act swiftly to save his “dead- 
weight Catastrophe Jane partner, Mus- 
solini.” 
Hitler “Takes Over” 


“The truth of the matter is,” Stowe says, 
“fascism is dead. There is no more fascism 
in Italy, only a fascist corpse being held 
up by the Nazis.” He was not sure how 
many German troops were in Italy, but 
ie Bo that by spring 200,000 or more 
would be there. Other observers say Hit- 
ler has “taken over” Italy by placing Ger- 
man “advisers” in all important Italian de- 
partments. They say several thousand Nazi 
Gestapo men (secret police) have joined 
Mussolini’s Ovra to suppress discontent in 
Italy. Columnists Alsop and Kintner add: 

“The Italian ple did not want to 
fight, and loathed the German alliance. Be- 
hind ‘the elaborate window dressing .. . 
of Fascism they had been ruled for years 
by a crowd of corrupt politicians, with 
gangster affiliations. The politicians - 
eted everything that was not na‘led down, 
and when the hard times came their thiev- 
ery was exposed. The people began to 
murmur. The politicians called in gangsters 
from the outsidle to bolster up their power. 
Then the mob from across the border 
quietly seized power for themselves. . . .” 
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Skyway Safety 
(Concluded from page 6) 


Pennsylvania Central Airlines crash in 
the Virginia cornfield, the first of the 
series of five. 

That is the background of the 
present discussion. What are some of 
the arguments used by those who claim 
either that there is or is not a connec- 
tion between these crashes and the 
present system of aviation control? 

Those who blame the new set-up for 
the accidents peint first of all to the 
record. While the Air Safety Board was 
in existence, they say, there were no 
fatal accidents. Since it was abolished 
there have been five bad ones. The 
record speaks for itself. 

Then, they say, consider the causes 
of some of these accidents. The Penn- 


sylvania Airlines plane which crashed 
in Virginia took off in doubtful weather. 
“Weather competition” was one of the 


things that the Air Safety Board tried 
to prevent. Some of the air lines had 





os ae 


made a 


of sending 
planes in bad weather, when their 
rivals were grounded, just to show how 


up their 


much more dependable were. The 
Safety Board had done its to sto 
this. They might never have allow 
this flight to take place at all. 

The Salt Lake crash occurred be- 
cause the radio beam was out of order. 
The trouble had occurred three hours 
before the doomed ship ete. 
But apparently the pilot had not been 
warned. Misled by the  out-of-line 
beam, he crashed into the mountain. 
This, critics say, shows inefficiency and 
slackness in the CAB which the old 
CAA‘ would never have permitted. 

nents of the present system 
Ph. e that there Fa been politi- 
cal meddling with the CAB. But they 
offer no evidence to prove this. 

The air-line owners opposed the re- 
organization of the CAA at first. But 
now they defend it. They say that the 
CAB is in no way to blame for the 
accidents. (The pilots still prefer the 
old system.) 

Supporters of the new set-up deny 
that there has been any politics or any 
lowering of morale in the CAB. Air 
regulations are stricter than ever, they 
claim. Nearly all the experts of the 
CAA are still on the job. By the law of 
averages, they declare, accidents are 
bound to happen sometimes. Most of 
them are due to stupid human mistakes. 
It is wrong and unjust to blame these 
crashes on the CAB or on President 
Roosevelt. -Those who do so, they 
charge, are simply using them as a 
weapon with which to attack the Presi- 
dent. 

Then there are critics who stand 
somewhere between these two groups. 
Morris Markey, writing in Liberty, par- 
aphrases their position like this: 

“We cannot blame these crashes upon 
the administration’s wiping out of the in- 
dependent CAA. But we believe that 
agency net careless technique and per- 
formance down to an absolute minimum. 
The record shows that. And we should like 
to see the control of commercial aviation 
taken out of the political picture again and 
restored to its todépendent status — and 
let the chips fall where they may.” 


Senator McCarran has introduced 
into Congress a bill to set aside Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s reorganization of the 
system of air control. When that bill 
comes up for debate these are the three 
points of view that will be presented. 
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RADIO PLAY 


THE PEOPLE WITH LIGHT 


COMING OUT OF THEM 


You and the Neighbors on Your Street Are the 
Strength of the Nation and the Hope of the World 





S MANY of you know who heard this 
A play of William Saroyan’s broad- 
cast over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System several Sundays ago, this was the 
first of a series of radio plays written by 
members of The Free Company — a 
group of leading American playwrights 
and writers formed for the purpose of 
presenting dramatically the ideals of 
American democracy. Other plays given 
were Mare Connelley’s “The Mole on 
Lincoln’s Cheek,” Robert E. Sherwood’s 
“An American Crusader,” James Boyd’s 
“One More Free Man.” To come are 
plays by Maxwell Anderson, Orson 
Welles, Stephen Vincent Benet, Paul 
Green, Archibald MacLeish, George M. 
Cohan, John Steinbeck. “What we are 
doing,” says James Boyd, chairman of 
The Free Company, “is to express in 
action what millions of Americans feel; 
that we have in this country a way of 
life that is unique and precious and 
something to be infinitely proud of.” 
We are happy to reprint the play here. 





ANNOUNCER: The Columbia Broad- 
casting System presents “The Free 
Company.” 

Music: (Brass choir full . . . strings 
to back.) 

MerepiTH: “For what avail, the plow 


or sail. 
Or land or life, if freedom fail?” 
Music: (Brass choir . . . strings to 


back.) 

MerepitTH: This is Burgess Meredith 
speaking from Hollywood. The purpose 
of “The Free Company” is to present, 
in terms as eloquent as its members can 
command, the meaning of freedom and 
to serve as an expression of their faith 
in democracy and in the basic civil 
rights which make it possible. Some of 
these plays utilize for their dramatic 
themes particular sections of the Bill of 
Rights. Others, like today’s drama, will 
be more general in scope. For our first 
play in this series, the Pulitzer Prize 
playwright, William Saroyan, has writ- 
ten, “The People with Light Coming 


By William Saroyan 


Out of Them.” When we asked William 
Saroyan to join “The Free Company,” 
Bill said: 

Saroyan: Sure. I’m fond of freedom 
—crazy about company. What do I do? 

MerepiTH: Write us a play. 

Sanoyan: O. K. When? 

MEREDITH: Now. 

Saroyan: Right now? 

MEREDITH: Sure. 

Saroyan: Good! What do you want 
this play to be about? 

MerepitH: The United States of 
America. 

SaroyaN: My favorite subject. 

MerepirH: About why you like 
America. 

Saroyan: Why? (Laughing) You 
might as well ask me why I like to 
breathe. What do you really want? 

MEREDITH: Well, Bill, tell us some- 
thing about why you think this country 
is worth living and fighting for. Give 
us your reasons in a little play. You 
have reasons? ~ 

SaroyaNn: Millions of ‘em. As many 
reasons as there are places and people. 
Take California, for instance. Or Texas, 
or New York. Take San Francisco, or 
Peoria. Take any place. (Like a railroad 
conductor.) Rockville Center, Freeport, 
Merrick, Belmore, Wantagh, Seaford, 
Massapequa, Amityville, Lindenhurst, 
and Babylon! 

MEREDITH: Wait a minute. Can't you 
sort of break that down a little? 

Saroyan: Sure. We'll make it local. 
Now, look. We'll take one city block. 
Any place. One American row of 
houses. O. K. There it is. Now, we'll 


take one American. Anybody. Let's take. 


somebody something like myself, so Tl 
know what I'm talking about. Other- 
wise, anybody. Instead of being a 
writer, let’s say this fellow’s a painter. 
He looks at things carefully and then 
paints what he sees in them. O. K. 
There’s the street and there’s this young 
painter. He’s standing on the corner. 

MeErep!TH: What corner? 

Saroyan: This American corner. 
Now, give me a typewriter and I'll go 
to work. 

MenrepiTH: Sure. Here you are. Sit 
right down. 

Saroyan: Thanks. (Inserts paper in 
typewriter, talking as he does so.) Come 


Note: In English Edition, pages 5-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 
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on, old Walt Whitman. Tell us about 
America: Tell us about where we live. 
About home and the family. And Mark 
Twain, you tell us about it. And old 
Dan Boone. And a hundred and thirty 
million people—you tell us about it. 

Sounp: (Typing fades. Segue to 
street sounds . . . street car goes by. 
People walk. Kids holler to one another. 
Other street noises.) 

Younc Man: (Still “Saroyan”) This is 
a good block. I'll tell you who lives in 
this block. Well, in the flat below me is 
the old husband and wife and their 
granddaughter. The old man’s retired: 
He used to be a railroad worker—they 
gave him a pension about two years 
ago. Yesterday I saw him at the corner, 
just kind of standing in the sun there, 
burned up about having no job and he 
said: 

Otp Man: How does anybody know 
when a man is through? I'm not 
through and never have been. As long 
as a man wants to work, he’s not 
through. Oh, I’m keeping busy. They're 
not going to kill me with kindness. Do 
you know what I’m doing now, eh?, 
Well, it’s the truth: I’ve got a whole 
setup in the basement. Last week I 


- made a little table, and this week I’m 


working on a chair. I’ve got to keep 
going: I’ve got to do things. You can 
hear me hammering down there, can’t 
you? 

Younc Man: Is that you hammering? 

Oxtp Man: Yep. How does it sound 
to you—young and vigorous? 

Younc Maw: It doesn’t sound old. 

O_p Maw: I'll say it doesn’t. There’s 
plenty of people around here that can 
use a table, or a chair, or one thing or 
another, and I’m going to go ahead and 
make these things—if they can’t afford 
to pay for the lumber, I’m going to 
make a present of it. I like to be mak- 
ing something—I don’t like to sit around 
being an old man. Ever hear me sing 
while I'm working? 

Younc Maw: Yes, I believe I have® 

Op Man: How does it sound? Come 
on, now, tell the truth. 
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Younc Man: Not bad at all. 

Oxp Man: Thanks. So long, lad. 

Younc Man: So long, Pop. I'll be 
seein’ you. Well, the old man and his 
wife—they’re folks. And the girl—their 
granddaughter — she’s a eenagapner 
somewhere and she goes to work every 
morning looking like a princess. The old 
man—he’s Scotch—his wife’s English, 
with a little French—and the grand- 
daughter’s mother—she had some Span- 
ish. That’s a lot of folks. Well, I was 
sitting on the steps last Sunday when 
the girl came home from church, and I 
never saw anything prettier. She’s some- 
thing like her grandfather when it 
comes to starting a conversation any- 
where at all. She came up the street and 
started talking from about ten yards 
away. 

Gm’s Voice (From a distance, ap- 
proaching and stopping): Hello—you're 
the man who’s taken the flat upstairs, 
aren't you? It seems funny not hearing 
a lot of noise up there any more—there 
were five growing kids in the family 
that moved out just before you moved 
in, and they sure used to have a lot of 
fun. Gee, it’s a beautiful day, isn’t it? 

Younc Maw: It sure is. One of the 
most beautiful I’ve ever seen. Too good 
t8 waste indoors. 

Girt: That’s one thing-I like about 
church on a good day—when it’s all over, 
you go out humming the last hymn 
they sang and you step into beautiful 
sunshine and walk home feeling glad 
and hungry and happy about every- 
thing. 

Younc Man: I’ve got to do that—I’ve 


got to go to church next Sunday myself. ° 


What kind of a sermon was it? 

Girt: Oh, it was a little sad and 
made me feel angry about the war and 
the way people are behaving—but—well, 
we've got to know about wars and what 
they mean to people, and what they do 
—so the last song we sang was “Rock 
of Ages.” 

Younc Man: “Rock—of—Ages.” I 
haven't heard that song in years. (Or- 
chestra and voices for a moment.) 

Gm: It’s a beautiful song. “Rock— 


of ages, cleft—for—me.” It’s good for 

e to feel that something is solid 
or them to hang onto. People sing 
songs like that over the world, I 
guess. (Pause) What do you do? 

Younc Man: Oh, yes, that’s exactly 
how she said it. She’s an American. She 
wanted to know, so she asked. She was 
sincere, and she was interested. So I 
told her. 

Younc Man: I'm a painter. 

Girt: A house-painter? 

Younc Man: Well, I paint houses, 
too, among other things, but I don't 
mean that kind of painting. I paint on 
canvas. 

Gi: You mean youre an artist? 

Younc Man: Well, yes, although that 
sounds a little high-tone for me. I'm a 
worker whose work is to paint. I’ve got 
no boss and I don’t keep regular hours 
or anything like that, but I work like 
everybody else. 

Gm: Gosh, I never knew people 
could live so near artists. 

Younc Man (Laughing): Wait a min- 
yte—don’t get me wrong. I'm not fa- 
mous. In fact, I’m not very well known 
to more than ten or eleven people in 
the whole world. I'm not rich—either. 
I’m sort of poor, but it seems like every- 
thing I really want and need I usually 
et. 

: Girt: How do people get to be 
painters? 

Younc Man: Well, | suppose it 
creeps up on them gradually until 
theyre so sure they're painters that 
they're willing to work for years trying 
to prove it—I'm in my seventh year 
now. 

Gm: Have you got a lot of paint- 
ings? 

Younc Man: Lots of them. Dozens. 

Girt: Can I see them sometime? 

Younc Man: I wish you would, but 
I’ve got to warn you that they're not 
nearly as pretty as some people in the 
world. Why don’t you get your grand- 
father and grandmother some day when 
I'm in town and go upstairs and loaf 
around. The door’s always open. 

Gm: We wouldn't go into your 
house if you weren't there. 

Younc Man: Why not? It would be 
easier for you to look at the paintings, 
and I wouldn't be there to bother you, 
trying to explain them. It’s not easy for 
a painter to explain his pictures. You 
see, you start to paint things, and then 
after a while as you learn more and 
more about painting, you start to paint 
what’s inside of things and always com- 
ing out—light comes out of most things, 
especially _— and it sometimes 
comes out of houses and streets and 
rooms and windows and all sorts of 
things that everybody sees every day— 
well, I sort of concentrate on that light. 
I'm interested in it. Even when there’s 
no sun shining, if you look carefully you 
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can see light coming out of all sorts of 
things, but it’s not easy to explain. 

Gm: Gosh, you sound like a 
preacher—only it sounds real—not like 
a sermon. 

Younc Man: Everybody’s a preacher, 
I guess—it’s simply a question of what 
a man preaches. 

Gm: What do you preach? 

Younc Man (Laughing): Well, to tell 
you the truth, I believe something that’s 
so ordinary it’s almost embarrassing to 
mention it—in fact, somebody sophisti- 
cated might laugh at me-—I believe 
there’s more good things than anybody 
ever bothers to see, so I keep looking 
for it all the time, and when I find it, | 
try to keep it in a painting, sq other 
people can see it, too. After they see it 
in a painting, well, they see it every- 
ina else, too. That's what painting’s 
or. 

Girt: Can we really go up and look 
at the paintings? 

Younc Man: I'm going to take a 
walk to town in about an hour. Why 
don’t you all go up after you've had 
dinner? I won't be ‘hack until evening, 

Girt: You're sure you won't mind? 

Younc Man: Mind? I want you to 
see my pictures — that’s why I paint 
them. 

Gm: All right, then, we'll go up, 
and thanks. 

Younc Man: O. K. Well, she walked 
off and I went up to my room. 

Sounp: (Key in door, door opens, 
then closes. From a distance trumpet 
playing begins. It is unmistakably the 
i set of a student. It sounds beauti- 
ful and sad and eager.) 

Younc Man (Slowly, with the trum- 
pet in between sentences): Hear that? 
That’s Mike Okagawa: He lives across 
the street. He’s fifteen. His father runs 
that cleaning and pressing place. Mike 
delivers for his father. I’ve been here 
only two weeks, but I know practically 
everybody in this block. Take Mike, for 
instance. He came upstairs one after- 
noon with one of my suits his father 
had cleaned and pressed. I was working 
at the time, and it looked as if it was 
going to be a good picture, so I didn't 
want to stop working. I hollered, “Come 
in,” the door opened, and somebody 
said: 

Mike: I’ve brought your suit. 

Younc Maw: O, K., bring it up and 
put it on a chair somewhere. I went 
right on working. I guess I must have 
worked at least forty minutes before I 
a 5 The picture wasn’t finished, 
but Ididn’t want to do any more work 
for a while. Wait ’til the morning and 
go back to it fresh. Well, I lit a cigar- 
ette, inhaled, yawned, and stretched. 
(He yawns and stretches. Somebody 
else yawns and stretches with him.) 

Younc Man: Hello. Who are you? 

Mixe: Mike. 
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Younc Man: Hi-ya. My name’s Jim 
Smith. 

Mike: Pleased to meet you. 

Younc Man: How long have you 
been here? 

Mrxe: Ever since I brought your suit. 

Younc Man: Oh, I'm sorry — how 
much is it? 

Mixe: It’s all paid for. You paid m 
father the day you brought it in—dont 
you remember? 

Younc Man: Then, why—? 

Mike: I wanted to see you make the 
picture. I never saw a man paint a pic- 
ture before. Can I look at it? 

Younc Man: Sure—it’s not finished, 
but you can take a look at what I've 
got so far. 


Mixe: Thanks. (Pause) That sure is 
pretty. 

Younc Man: Do you really mean 
that? 

Mike: That second house—that’s our 
house, isn’t itP 

Younc Man: Do you live in that 
house with the green roof? 

Mike: Sure—right over the shop. 
Wait’ll I tell Pa. (Pause) It sure is 
pretty. 

Younc Man: What's your last name, 
Mike? 

Mike: Okagawa. I'll bet you know 
what nationality that is. 

Younc Man: Since it’s yours, I'd say 
it’s American. 

Mixe: Oh, sure—but when it’s my 
father’s it’s Japanese, I guess. He was 
born in Japan. I was born in that house 
in the picture. Gee, I never thought I'd 
see that little house in a picture. (The 
trumpet has been going all the time, all 
through this, and it is now going 
stronger than ever.) 

Younc Maw: Listen to him, will you? 
Listen to Mike Okagawa across the 
street, blowing the trumpet. Isn’t that 
beautiful? That’s what I like about this 
block. All the wonderful Americans liv- 
ing here, doing their work and raising 
their families and going to school, try- 
ing to learn how to play the trumpet 
and looking around everywhere for the 
good things. Three doors from here is 
the Ariola family. Father, mother, and 
— kids, all under seventeen. Well, 
they're a great gang of le. The 
father works in Ceslenale sli 
market, so he gets up at three in the 
morning to go to work.. You know I 
sometimes walk around town late at 
night to see how things are then, and 
one night as I was coming home, I ran 
into Pete Ariola on his way to work. 
Well, it’s very quiet at three in the 
morning and you don't expect a 
stranger to come up to you and start 
to talk, but Pete did. 

Sounp: (Early morning sound, a man 
walking, a door closes softly and a man 
comes down steps. The two men walk, 
then stop.) 





Pete: Hello. 

Younc Man: Hello. 

Pete: Youre the new fellow in this 
neighborhood, ain’t you? 

Younc Man: Yes, I am. I’ve got that 
flat three doors up from your place. 

Pete: Sure, I see you before. What's 
your name? 

Younc Man: Jim Smith. 

Pete: My name Pete Ariola. 

Younc Man: That’s a good name, 
Pete. You're up early, aren’t you? 

Pete: I go to work every day three 
o’elock in the morning. Where you 
been? You work nighttime? 

Younc Man: In a way. 

Pete: What you mean? 

Younc Man: Well, I haven't got an 
working hours, so I guess they're all 
working hours. 

Pete: Where you work? 

Younc Man: Pete, I’m a painter. I 
paint pictures. I look around and paint 
what I see. 

Pete: You, painter? Artist? 

Younc Man: Yeah. 

Pete: I work wholesale produce mar- 
ket. Where’s your family? 

Younc Man: My wife’s visiting her 
folks, but she'll be here in a week or so. 

Pete: Lonesome, huh? 

Younc Maw: A little. 

Pete: You got kids? I got seven kids. 

Younc Man: Seven. That’s swell. 
I've got only two. 

Pete (Proudly): I got seven. All go 
to school, except two. The babies. 
Sometime you lonesome, come over our 
house, eat some food, meet the kids. 

Younc Man: Thanks, Pete. I will. 

Pete: Jim, your name? 

Younc Man: Yeah, Jim Smith. 

Pete: All right, Jim, come on over— 
we have a good time: 

Younc Maw: O. K. 

Younc Man: So I went over to Pete’s 
the next night and met the family. 

Pete (Door bell ring. Door opens, 
accordion, voices, gayety. Door closes): 
Oh, hello, Jim Smith. Come in, come in. 
You have supper with us. (Calling) Oh 
—Angela—This is Jim Smith. (To Jim) 
Angela—my wife. 

Younc Man: How do you do, Mrs. 
Ariola. 

Mrs. Anioia: Hello, young feller. 

Pete: These are my kids—kids, wait 
a minute. (Music stops) Meet the new 
neighbor—Jim Smith. Let’s see—we start 
with the babies. This is Nickie. 

Younc Man: Hi-ya, Nick. 

Pete: Hey, Angela, look—the yo 
bor pick up Nickie. Nickie, you like thi 
feller? Sure you like him. Eh—that’s 
fine. This little girl is next: Flora—my 
little flower. This feller—he’s Pat. Hey, 
Pat, how you feel? 

Pat: O. K., Pa-hello, Mr. Smith. 
Younc Man: Hello, Pat. 
Pete: This lady—oh, she’s a lady— 
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look those high-heel shoes—she’s Rosa, 
gonna be opera singer. 

Rosa: I’m gonna be a school teacher. 

Pete: All right, Rosa—school teacher, 
opera singer, too. 

Rosa: Papa wants everybody be an 

opera singer. 
- Pete: Next, da big fellers—Joe, four- 
teen; Tom, fifteen half, and the oldest 
boy, Dominick, sixteen half, and an- 
other one on the way. All right, every- 
body, this feller, our new neighbor, Jim 
Smith. 

Everysopy: Hello, Mr. Smith. 

Pete: All right, Jim. Come on, kids, 
let’s give a song: “O Sole Mio.” Domi- 
nick, give me a chord in F. (They sing, 
including young man.) 

Younc Man: Well, we all sang, and 
I sang as loud as anybody else. We had 
. together and talked, and before 
I left that house I knew how important 
a part of America it is. “Vhat a great 
American Pete is, and his wiie, and all 
the kids. They've all been up to my 

lace for a visit, and now and then the 
oldest boy,Dominick, comes up alone 
and talks. Everybody I’ve met on this 
block so far has had something to talk 
about. Dominick—for instance—wants 
to know if he ought to go to college, 
like’ his father wants him to, or if he 
ought to get out and go to work down 
at the wholesale produce market and 
help out with the family expenses. Well, 
I don’t say anything—I just listen—and 
after two or three visits Dominick an- 
swers all his own questions, and then 
he gets up and says: 

Dominick: Well, thanks a lot, Mr. 
Smith-thanks for telling me—that's 
what Ill do. I'll go to college and work 
both. I guess there’s time for — 
if a fellow makes up his mind to fin 
the time. I can work during summer 
vacation, and I can work Saturdays. 
Well, I'll be seeing you. That sure is a 
swell picture. 

Music: (Especially composed, Amer- 
ican, throughout following.) 

Younc Man: All the people in this 
block are like that. Like Pete, and his 
boy Dominick, and Mike Okagawa, and 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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Finding the Lost Cities 


The First Man to Photograph the Cliff Dwellings of Mesa 
Verde Gives His Own Account of that Exciting Experience 


EN William Henry Jackson was 
born in 1843, little or nothing was 
known in the East about the wonders of 
our land west of the Mississippi. Tales 
of the wild and beautiful country there 
were brought back by explorers, but it 
remained to a handful of scientists and 
one pioneer photographer to’ prove 
those fantastic rumors true. That group 
was the famous Hayden Geological Sur- 
vey (1869-1878). The photographer was 
William Henry Jackson — first man 
ever to photograph the Yellowstone and 
Mesa Verde regions. As a result of his 
magnificent pictures and the Survey’s 
report, a hitherto doubtful Congress set 
aside and preserved Yellowstone and 
Mesa Verde as National Parks. 

Mr. Jackson, painter, photographer, 
lecturer, writer, will be 98 years old this 
week, and is still going strong. Proof of 
this is his lively autobiography, Time 
Exposure (Putnam’s), published last 
summer, in which he tells of his boy- 
hood in upstate New York, his soldier’s 
experience in the Civil War, his adven- 
tures on our Great Plains before the 
railroad drove out the bison. (Once he 
crossed those plains with a bull team; 
today he flies to California to see his 
great-grandchildren!” he has 
tried to retire three times, 
once at 60, again at 81, and 
“finally” at 92. Then, in 
1935, he gave up the idea en- 
tirely when the Department 
of the Interior commissioned 
him to paint a series of 
murals for its new building in 
Washington. 


our survey in 1874 was 
the trip to Mesa Verde. 

Stopping for few pictures, 
we covered eighty miles in 
less than three days, and on 
August 27 we stood at the 
head of the Rio Grande op- 
posite Cunningham Pass. Be- 
yond it, and below, was 
Baker’s Park, our next sched- 
uled field. 

On our way up the Rio 
Grande we caught up with 
three miners driving burros. 
One of them turned out to be 
an old friend from Omaha, 
E. H. Cooper, whom I had 
known in 1868. We ll 
camped together that night, 
and when Cooper learned the 
business that had brought me 
to his corner of Colorado he 
suggested that we might 


Ton outstanding event of 


By William Henry Jackson 


wish to visit the cliff ruins not so far 
from their placer workings on La Plata 
River. He himself had not seen them; 
but the big boss was familiar with their 
exact location and would undoubtedly 
give us full directions. 

At the mining camp Cooper intro- 
duced us to a slight, bearded man with 
graying shoulder-length hair. He was 
er Moss, chief owner and operating 

ead of the claim, and according to 
Cooper, “hy-as-ty-ee and high muck-a- 
muck of the whole La Plata region.” 
Whatever that may have meant, John 
Moss was affable; and soon he expressed 
not only a willingness to give directions 
to the cliff dwellings but to show us the 
way himself. 

Late on September 9 we arrived 
within rifle shot of the ruins. As we 
were riding through the deepest part of 
Mancos Canyon with the Mesa Verde 
eight hundred feet above us, Moss sud- 


‘William Henry Jackson in 1872, at the age of 29. As a 
member of the U. S. Geological Survey he was surveying the 
Teton country south of Yellowstone Park in Wyoming. 


denly pointed toward the top of the 
plateau and said, “There it is. 

“I see it,” cried Steve, the packer; 

and in a moment all of us had managed 
to pick out something that looked like a 
house, with spots suggesting windows 
and a door, sandwiched between two 
strata of sandstone almost at the top. 
Abruptly all of us forgot the day’s long 
ride. Only the top would do, and at 
once. .- 
For the first 600 feet or so we had a 
stiff climb but not a difficult one. Then 
we found ourselves facing a flat, ver- 
tical wall rising some 200 feet above 
the ledge on which we were standing. 
Fifty feet above our heads, in a shallow 
cave, was a two-story house. But how 
to reach it? 

At that point everybody but Ingersoll 
and me decided to leave all problems 
until morning. We two, however, were 
determined to look for the way up at 
once. And it was not wholly the zeal 
of the in rienced which pushed us 
on. mares was a newspaper man, and 
1 was a photographer. Even in those 

days men of our callings got 
their stories. 

We made it, too. After 
Moss and the others had gone 
down we found an old dead 
tree which we propped up 
and used to reach some an- 
cient handholds and footholds 
cut in the rock. Invisible in 
the twilight, they served our 
need, and up we went to the 
house. It was worth every- 
thing I possessed to stand 
there and to know that, with 
Ernest Ingersoll, I was surely 
the first white man who had 
ever looked “down into the 
canyon from this dwelling in 
the cliff. 

And now I want Emest 
Ingersoll to take up the story. 

en we returned to Denver 
he sent the full account of 
our preliminary discoveries to 
his newspaper, and the New 
York Tribtne thus was the 
first to publish, November 3, 
1874, a description of the 
ruins which subsequent ex- 
plorations established as the 
most remarkable in this coun- 


“We came down abund- 
antly satisfied, and next morn- 
ing carried up our photo- 
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On Mesa Verde — green tableland — in 
New Mexico are many cliff dwellings of 
an ancient civilization. In 1906, part of 
this territory was made a National Park. 


graphic kit and got some superb nega- 
tives. There, seven hundred measured 
feet above the valley, perched on a lit- 
tle ledge only just large enough to hold 
it, was a two-story house made of finely 
cut sandstone, each block about 14 by 
6 inches, accurately fitted and set in 
mortar now harder than the stone itself. 
The floor was the ledge upon which it 
rested, and the roof the overhanging 
rock. There were three rooms upon the 
ground floor, each one 6 by 9 feet, 
with partition walls of faced stone. Be- 
tween the stories was originally a wood 
floor, traces of which still remained, as 
did also the cedar sticks set in, the wall 
over the windows and door. . . . Each 
of the stories was six feet in height, and 
all the rooms upstairs and down, were 
nicely plastered and painted what now 
looks a dull brick-red color, with a 
white band along the floor like a base- 
board. There was a low doorway from 
the ledge into the lower story, and an- 
other above, showing that the upper 
chamber was entered from without. 
The windows were large, square aper- 
tures, with no indication of any glaz- 
ing or shutters. They commanded a 
view of the whole valley for many 
miles. Near the house several conven- 
ient little niches in the rock were built 
into better shape, as though they had 
been used as cupboards or caches; and 
behind it a semi-circular wall inclosin 

the angle of the house and cliff form 

a water-teservoir holding two and a 
half hogsheads. .. 


Ruins of Ancient Times 
“Searching further in this vicinity we 


found remains of many houses on the 
same ledge, and some perfect ones 
above it quite inaccessible. The rocks 
also bore some inscriptions — unintellig- 
ible hieroglyphics for the most part. All 
these facts were carefully photographed 
and recorded. 

“Leaving here we soon came upon 
traces of houses in the bottom of the 
valley in the greatest profusion, nearl 
all of which were entirely destroyed, 
and broken pottery Pesmetar Mr abound- 
ed. The majority of the buildings were 
square, but many round, and one sort 
of ruin always showed two square 
buildings with very deep cellars under 
them and a round tower between them, 
seemingly for watch and defense. An- 
other isolated ruin that attracted our 
attention particularly consisted of two 
perfectly circular walls of cut stone, one 
within the other. The diameter of the 
inner circle was twenty-two feet and 
of the outer thirty-three feet. The walls 
were thick and were perforated appa- 
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rently by three equidistant doorways. 
Was this a temple? 

“A little cave high up from the 
ground was found, which had been 
utilized as a homestead by being built 
full of low houses communicating with 
one another, some of which were intact 
and had been appropriated by wild 
animals. 


A Street a Thousand Feet Deep 


“We were now getting fairly away 
from the mountains and approaching 
the great, sandy, alkaline plains of the 
San Juan River. Our Valley of the Man- 
cos was gradually widening, but still 
on either side rose the perpendicular 
sides of the mesa, composed of horizon- 
tal strata of red and white sandstone. 
. . . Imagine East River one thousand 
or twelve hundred feet deep, the piers 
and slips on both sides made of red 
sandstone and extending down to that 
depth, and yourself at the bottom, gaz- 
ing up for human habitations far above 

ou... 

t “Keeping close under the mesa on 
the western side—you never find 
houses on the eastern cliff of a canyon, 
where the morning sun, which the 
adored, could not strike them full wi 
its first beams — one of us espied what 
he thought to be a house on the face 
of a particularily high and smooth por- 
tion of the precipice. Fired with the 
hope of finding some valuable relics, 
the Captain (Moss) and Bob started 
for the top. After a while an inarticu- 
late sound . floated down to us, and 
looking up we beheld. the Captain, 
diminzhed to the size of a cricket. He 
had got where (as it appeared to us 
below) he could not retreat, and it 
seemed equally impossible to go ahead. 

“There was a moment of suspense, 
then came a cry that stopped the beat- 
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ing of our hearts as we watched with 
bated breath a dark object, whirling, 
spinning, dropping through the awful 
space... 

“The Captain had thrown down his 
boots. 

“He was still there, crawling care- 
fully along, clinging to the wall like 
a lizard, till finally a broader ledge was 
reached; and, having the nerve of an 
athlete, he got safely to the house. He 
found it perfect, almost semicircular in 
shape, of the finest workmanship yet 
seen... 

“Photographs and sketches complet- 
ed, we pushed on and camped just over 
the Utah line, two miles beyond Aztec 
Springs... 

“Our next day’s march was westerly. 
We passed a number of quite perfect 
houses, perched high up on rocky 


bluffs, and many other remains . . .” 


This was the end of our season’s 
work. From the eastern edge of Utah 
we returned through Baker's Park to 
Denver, and by the beginning of No- 
vember I was back in Washington. 

Those discoveries of ours attracted 
considerable attention, of course. But 
no great official notice was taken for 
some years. In 1888 local ranchers, 
brothers named Wetherell, found ex- 
tensive ruins in canyons that Ingersoll 
and I had not explored, and with re- 
port of new canyons rich in pre-historic 
dwellings interest was abe th But 
it was not until 1906 that Congress 
set aside Mesa Verde National Park — 
50,000 acres studded with the best pre- 
served cliff dwellings to be found any- 
where in the world. 

Reprinted from Time Exposure, by Wil- 
liam Henry Jackson (copyright, 1940), 
with special permission from’ G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, Publishers. 
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ADVENTURES IN READING 


May Lamberton Becker Reviews the New Books 





MERCURY SHAKESPEARE. MAC- 
BETH. Edited by Roger Hill and Or- 
son Welles. (Harper). 


I must share with you this week 
my interest in two revivals of the clas- 
sics. You know it is the fate of a classic 
te be taken for granted (which means 
that it is 9 on all the ‘book-lists and 
never read), unless it is rediscovered 
every so often by somebody who reads 


it as if for the first time, and in the - 


light of that experience tells people 
about it. William Lyon Phelps has done 
that for us so often that we owe him a 
national debt of gratitude. 

Our “Old and New” column, in its 
own smaller way, may have taken you 
to the library shelf, blown the dust off 
some book, and induced you to wake 
it up again and give it a 
new lease on life. It never 
occurred to me that Dick- 
ens could have dust on 
him until — after I had 
signed the contract for 
my book about him, but 
before I had begun to 
write it—I received a 
letter from a little library 
in the Rocky Mountains. 
This library had a num- 
ber of books which it 
wished to sell because no- 
body read them. Among 
the lot was a sét of Dick- 
ens, and did I suppose it 
had any value? Suppress- 
ing my emotions, I told 
them to hang on a little 
longer and I'd write them 
something that would get 


culation. And perhaps it 
has, for I have had letters from other 
libraries saying that Dickens fever had 
set in there. Now Dodd, Mead is bring- 
ing out a new illustrated edition of his 
most popular works, with my introduc- 
tions, in response to popular demand. 
But it is not of this that I am writing: 
it is about the genius who has suffered 
most at the hands ‘of schools.’ Shakes- 
peare, no less. Sometimes I almost, wish 
there were no notes in Shakespeare, 
and that we had to guess our way along 
in those magnificent speeches. We 
might not get all the words, but we 
might get the spirit and then perhaps 
we might be so filled with the spirit 
that we couldn't stand it not to- get 
all the words, and would go back and 
hunt out every little bit of etymology. 
But when we begin with the etymology 


4 4 Drawing from the 
that set back into Cir-  peare “Macbeth” 


it’s not so good for Shakespeare or for us. 

This new Mercury Shakespeare, of 
which we now have Macbeth, begins 
with the spirit, and gives you the acted 

lay. It has plenty of reading-matter 
fehl the Be itself, but only such 
as arouses your interest in the Play. It 
has, for instance, just ae about 
Shakespeare to make you think of him 
as a human being, ‘not a plaster effi 
on a tomb. It has just enough about the 
theater of his time to put you ban 
into the middle of that time —an 
what a time it was! These introductory 
talks are by Roger Hill, Headmaster of 
Todd School. 

Then comes The Tragedy of Mac- 
beth, as produced by Orson Welles and 
recorded on Mercury Text Records. The 

margins of this book are 
wide; sketches illustrating 
what is going on appear in 
this white space. It is an 
acting version, not a con- 
plete one; “the actor-half 


of this editorship” believes, . 


as he says, in studying 
these plays by actin 
them, —- “thinks Pe 
theater the pleasantest, 
speediest and safest wa 
to that zealous and jeal- 
ous love which most in- 
telligent peonle, once ex- 
posed to him, must inevi- 
tably feel for Shakes- 


peare.” 


THE ILL-MADE KNIGHT. 
By T. H. White. (Put- 
nam.) 


The other revival is 
really a_ re-creation of 
Morte dArthur. Every few genera- 
tions since Malory’s masterpiece was 
completed in 1470, someone seems to 
have tried to translate it into the spirit 
of his own time and express it in his 
own way. The most popular of all these 
attempts was that of Tennyson, who in 
The Idylls of the King translated the 
ideals of the Table Round into those of 
Victorian chivalry, and the character of 
Arthur into that of the recently dead 
Prince Consort. If you have ever com- 

ared the Idylls—which I sincerely 
ined you have read — with the death- 
less and always exciting original (which 
you can get in Everyman’s Library in a 
nice pocket edition to read on trains), 
you will see what these changes have 
been. John Erskine, in his series of 
modernizations of ancient myths, at- 


Mercury Shakes- 
(Harper) 





tempted to do for Galahad what he had 
done more successfully for Helen of 
Troy. Many others have tried some- 
thing of the kind. 

But T. H. White has done best for 
our generation in the series of charm- 
ing novels that began with The Sword 
in the Stone. This series has now 
reached the romance of Lancelot: in 
The Ill-Made Knight that perennial 
hero appears in a guise at once new 
and old. For in this book he is much 
nearer Malory than Tennyson, and if 
you have become acquainted with him 
only through the Victorian version this 
one may surprise you. It is not for 
scholars, it is for entertainment — but 
scholars may find it entertaining. 


DAWN OVER CHUNGKING. By Adet, 
Anor and Meimei Lin (John Day.) 


The finest book to come out of war- 
time in China is by three young girls, 
the daughters of Lin Yutang. Dawn 
Over Chungking, by Adet, Anor and 
Meimei Lin, takes you into the heart 
of the country, and in the deepest sense, 
into the heart of human life. It is as 
Adet says: “Raids could not destroy 
our happiness. How could bombs de- 
stroy the Chinese morale, which could 
only be felt in our selves and could not 
be seen or touched? How could scrap 
iron destroy something in our hearts 
that was not material? Bombs may fly 
and explode, but we shall keep on and 
on.” When you finish this book you lay 
it down with the conviction that the 
most important thing in all the world 
for a young person to do is to lay in a 
stock of something that goes gn and on. 


Spring Book Festival 


The Fourth Annual Spring Book Fes- 
tival of the New York Herald Tribune 
will be celebrated in the week of May 
11th. On May 11th the Herald Tribune 

ublishes a Festival Number in which 
eading spring publications for young 
folks will be reviewed. Book stores 
everywhere are making displays of new 
books, and schools are giving assembly 
book programs that week. If your school 
wishes to do so, send to the Herald 
Tribune, 230 West 41st St., for one of 
the festival posters in six colors by the 
famous illustrator, Gustaf Tenggren. 

The Herald Tribune this year offers 
three prizes of $200 each, instead of 
two, for the best books for young folks 

ublished this spring. Over 100 have 

Csi submitted to the judges: Oscar 
McPherson, Lawrenceville School, N. 
J.; Elise Lilley, Boys and Girls Book- 
shop, Boston; Stella S. Center, New 
York University; Franklin K. Mathiews, 
chief librarian, Boy Scouts; Irene Smith, 
Brooklyn Public Library, and Mrs. 
Dwight Morrow, until recently acting 
president of Smith College. 
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Your English and Your Job 


It Takes Showmanship, Hard Work, and a Flair for 
Expression to Go Places in the Advertising Game 


By Gretta Baker 


HAPPY NEW YEAR —I HAVE FOUND IT! 
WHERE? CALIFORNIA? NO! 
9@F FRASER RIVER? NO! NO! 
WHERE, THEN? AT MACY’S! 
>= ie Goa ' 
@ Boys’ socks and mittens very cheap at Macy’s. Boys made 
very happy at Macy’s. ' 


@ Misses’ collars, very fine, beautiful work, 5s. at Macy’s; 
well worth $1. Girls made very happy at Macy’s. 


@ Gents’ colored bordered linen handkerchiefs from $3 to $6 
per dozen at Macy’s, and very cheap they are. Gentlemen 
made very happy at Macy’s. 


@ Ladies’ best kid gloves, 6s., worth $1. Ladies will be very 
happy at Macy’s. 


@ Trade is good at Macy’s, and they are as happy as clams 
at high water at Macy’s. Go, all hands, go in together and 


be happy at 


MACY’S 
- 204 and 206 Sixth Avenue. 


LL right, let’s go! I do need a 


pair of mittens. But be careful 


crossing Sixth Avenue. Those 
horse-cars don’t care how fast they 
go! That’s Macy's near the corner 
of Fourteenth Street. See the sign 
“Cloaks, Shawls and Mantillas”? 


In case you're slightly puzzled, let 
me explain that this all ee a 
long time ago — in 1859. The quaint 
advertisement appeared in the New 
York newspapers on January 1 of 
that year. Rowland H. Macy wrote 
the copy. It brought results, too. 
Those mittens went like hot cakes! 
But Mr. Macy’s friendly little mes- 
sage did far more than that. It laid 
the foundation for an enterprise that 
was destined to become world 
famous. 

The Macy’s that you know today 
is the world’s largest store. It serves 
millions of people in every state of 
the Union as well.as in many foreign 
countries. The story of its amazing 
growth is largely the story of adver- 

(156 words to end of this column) 


tising. Even in 1859 when advertis- 
ing was limited to a small insertion 
in the classified section, Rowland H. 
Macy believed in telling the public 
about his store. His trade-mark was 
a rooster, and his slogan was “While 
I live, I'll crow!” He later originated 
the red star which to this day is the 
symbol of Macy quality. 

The-story of modern department 
store advertising is as fascinating as 
a novel. If youd like to know more 
about it, come with me. There’s no 
better place than Macy’s to find out. 
First well meet a young man who 
has helped to write some of the 
chapters in the Macy story. He is 
Mr. John Goodwillie, Manager of 
Public’ Relations. According to his 
own account, Mr. Goodwillie has 
been splashing ink around since he 
was a kid. ‘ 

“Somebody gave me a printin 
press when I was twelve years old, 
he explained. “I guess that started 
me in the advertising game. After I 

(316 words to end of this column) 
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Margaret Fishback, Macy’s ace copy 
writer, is also a writer of light verse. 


Macy’s ads have changed greatly since 
Mr. Macy wrote the one at left in 1859. 


graduated from Williams College, | 
got a job with a book company in 
New York City. Then I heard about 
a chance to do publicity at Macy’s. 
It was a combination job, directing 
a club for boys, planning the 
Thanksgiving Day parade, doing a 
bit of copywriting. But it led to what 
I really wanted. The copywriter for 
the men’s store left, and I walked 
into the job. Later, I became assist- 
ant advertising manager and then 
copy chief. My present job is a re- 
cent development.” 

“As Manager of Public Relations, 
where do you fit into the advertis- 
ing picture, Mr. Goodwillie?” I asked. 


“Advertising in the broader sense 
is really publicity, Miss Baker. In a 
large department store, publicity in- 
cludes sales promotion and _— 
relations. My job is concerned only 
indirectly with selling merchandise. 
I'm primarily interested in good 
will, in winning friends for Macy's.” 

“How do you accomplish that?” 

“In many ways. For example, we 
send out news items to various pub- 
lications. We provide speakers for 
clubs and other organizations. We 
es on a parade every year. We 

old fashion shows and exhibits.” 

“Like the Scholastic art exhibit a 
few weeks ago?” 

“Exactly. And in all these activi- 
ties our aim is to remind the public 
of Macy service.” 

(525 words to end of this column) 
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“That’s an interesting phase of pub- 
licity,” I remarked. “But now tell me 
about the advertising end. I think you 
called it sales promotion.” 

“All right. Let’s take this ad for 
women’s hats that appeared in today’s 
papers. Work began on that about nine 
days ago.” 

“What was the first step? 

“First, the buyer and the copywriter 
got ——e: The buyer decided which 
hats she wanted to feature and what 
points she thought the copywriter ought 
to stress. Then the copywriter worked 
out a headline.” 

“How about the illustration?” 

“We're coming to that. After the 
copywriter had decided on a headline 
and had listed the various points to be 
included in the ad, the material went 
to the art department. There the Art 
Director called in a layout man. To- 
gether they worked out the kind of 
illustration to use, based on the space 


allotted to the ad and what the copy- - 


writer wanted to say about the hats. A 
rough preliminary sketch was drawn, 
showing how the illustration would 
look in relation to the copy. Then the 
material was returned to the copy- 
writer.” 

“How did the writer know how 
much copy to prepare for the ad?” I 
asked. 


(723 words to end of this column) 


“The layout man marked off so much 
. army. and drew in lines to 
show where the copy belonged.” 

“The layout man seems to be a 
rather important fellow,” I said. 

“Yes, indeed. The art department is 
the backbone of modern advertising. 
I want you to see more of their activi- 
ties before you leave.” 

“Td like to. But tell me, what hap- 
pened after the copy was written?” 

“Well, we haven't mentioned the 
production man. He had to be con- 
sulted about the size of type.” 

“When did the newspapers get the 
material?” 

“Oh, several days before publication. 
They prepared a sample page or proof 
that was returned to the store for cor- 
rection. Then this proof was sent to 
the newspapers and finally appeared 
as you see it now.” 

“No wonder it took nine days! I 
didn’t realize that so many people 
were involved in advertising a spring 
bonnet.” 

“Yes, advertising is a co-operative 
enterprise. It requires teamwork.” 

“That reminds me of a question I 
want to ask. What are the qualities that 
make for success in advertising?” 

“Well, this ability to work with other 
people is important, especially in a de- 
partment store. For example, the buyer 

(919 words to end of this column) 
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may try to dictate what to say or how 
to illustrate the copy. His ideas may be 
entirely impractical from the advertis- 
ing standpoint. But the copywriter and 
the artist can’t tell him that, at least, 
in so many words! That’s where a bit 
of diplomacy is helpful. Showmanship 
is important, too. Both the copywriter 
and the artist must be able to drama- 
tize everyday things like shoes and 
window curtains. 

“I haven’t mentioned the ability to 
express ideas in clear, forceful lan- 
guage, but of course, that’s basic to 
advertising. The groundwork should be 
laid in school in English classes. Unless 
a student has a mastery of language, 
unless he can use words as an artist 
uses colors to paint a vivid picture, his 
chances for success as a copywriter are 
limited.” 

“Some high school classes, Mr. Good- 
willie, are writing advertisements for 
local merchants and printing them in 
the school magazine,” I said. “Do you 
think that sort of practice helps?” 

“It’s a splendid idea, especially if 
the art classes cooperate in the illus- 
tration. But that reminds me that you 
want to see our art department.” 

So we went to the office of the Art 
Director, Mr. Sanford E. Gerard. His 
desk was strewn with sketches. 


(1124 words to end of this column) 
(Concluded on page 27) 
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Wher the ad is finished, it is sent to the newspapers in 
which it is to appear. Proofs are pulled and sent back 
to Macy’s for O.K. This is the ad as it finally appears. 


The first rough preliminary sketch of a Macy ad with 
spaces marked off for copy. It is now ready to be sent 
back to the copywriter who will write the text to fit. 



























AMERICAN POETRY 








VERYONE has telt the charm 
EK of stories which begin, “In the 

olden times—” It is these olden 
times in America, so comparatively 
recent and yet so completely van- 
ished, which we recapture in the 
poetry of Whittier. Here is the Amer- 
ica which we now see on Christmas 
cards, the Ameriea of husking bees 
and quilting parties, of sleigh rides 
on narrow country roads, the Amer- 
ica too of Indians lurking in the 
woods near lonely farm houses. 

in 1837 both Longfellow and 
Whittier were thirty years old. 
While Longfellow . was telling his 
students at Harvard that poetry hid 
bel:ind the stone walls of Cambridge 
as well as along the hedge rows of 
England, the Quaker poet was writ- 
ing this homespun verse as a matter 
of course. Long before the world had 
heard about Hiawatha and The 
Courtship of Miles Standish, Whit- 
tier was putting the local Indian 
and colonial legends in verse. So un- 
conscious was he of the part he was 
playing in American literature, how- 
ever, that he did not use local dialect 
in the refrain of “Skipper Ireson’s 
Ride” unti] his editor suggested it. 

Whittier’s ancestors had been 
farmers on the homestead at Haver- 
hill, Massachusetts, for four genera- 
tions. When young John was four- 
teen, a district school teacher gave 
him Burns's poetry. Always. after- 
wards he reverenced the Scotch 
poet, whose barren life had been so 
like his own, and always his muse 
was likely to become only an imita- 
tion of Burns, or Scott, of Words- 
worth, in its manner. His first real 
poetry came when his editor, Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, aroused his in- 
terest in Abolition. His fighting was 
chiefly in verse, for a Quaker could 
not go to war. In his own Quaker 
household, however, he had seen his 
mother and aunt melt in the fame 
the waxen image of an enemy in 
order to send his soul to hell, and he 
admitted that he himself faced a mob 
with a certain pleasure. 

In 1836 the homestead was sold 
and Whittier bought a cottage in 
Amesbury, a few miles down the 
Merrimac, where he lived with his 
sister Elizabeth for the rest of his 
life. The hardships of farm life grew 
misty with the years and he began 
to write poetry which has the idyllic 
charm and lingering detail of home- 
sick memory. As he himself wrote, 
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“The hills are dearest which our 
childish feet have climbed the earli- 
est.” Lines which have echoed in the 
American mind ever since were writ- 
ten now— 


“Blessings on thee, little man, 
Barefoot boy with cheeks of tan—” 


“Still sits the schoolhouse by the 
road, 

A ragged beggar sunning; 

Around it still the sumachs grow 

And blackberry vines are running—” 


Less famous but almost equally 
attractive is “Telling the Bees,” with 
its opening description of his old 
home: 


“Here is the place; right over the 
hill 

Runs the path I took; 

You can see the gap in the old wall 
still, 

And the stepping stones in the shal- 
low brook. 


There is the house, with the gate red- 
barred, 

And the poplars tall; 

And the barn’s brown length, and 
the cattle yard, 

And the white horns tossing above 
the wall.” 


The best of these ms is, of 
course “Snowbound,” the classic of 
early New England rural life. Over 
the country road (I hope that it is 
still a country road and not “im- 
proved”) that leads by-the old home- 


stead, pilgrims come every year to 
live again, in the calm and pleasant 
atmosphere of the old house, the 
scenes of the poem. Looking at the 
“clean-winged hearth,” one can easily 
imagine the family group around it: 


“We oe. with care, our nightly 
stac 

Of wood against the chimney-back,— 

The oaken log, green, huge and thick, 

And on its top the stout back-stick, 

The knotty forestick laid apart, 

And filled between with curious art 

The ragged brush; then, hovering 
near, 

We watched the first red blaze ap- 


pear, 
Heard the sharp crackle, caught the 
gleam 
On whitewashed wall and sagging 
beam, 
Until the old, rude-furnished room 
Burst, flower-like, into zosy bloom. . . 


Shut in from all the world without, 
We sat the clean-winged hearth 
about, 
Content to let the north wind roar 
In baffled rage at pane and door, 
While the red logs before us beat 
The frost-line back with tropic heat; 
And ever, when a louder blast 
Shook beam and rafter. as it passed, 
The merrier up its roaring draught 
The great throat of the chimney 
laughed.” 


Rural life and the cause of Aboli- 
tion called forth most of Whittier’s 
best poetry, -but occasionally in the 
volume of more imitative work one 
finds such lines as these from the stir- 
ring ballad, “The Sister”: 


“She came and stood by her sister’s 
bed: 
‘Hall of the Heron is dead!’ she said. 


‘The wind and the waves their work 
have done, 

We shall see him no more beneath 
the sun. 


Little will reck that heart of thine, 
It loved him not with a love like 
mine. 


I, for his sake, were he but here, 
Could hem and ’broider thy bridal 
gear, 
(Concluded on page 28) 








Edited by Charlotte Van de Water 


F you are one of those who be- 
] lieve that poetry is not written 
for communication, this page is 
not for you. Nor is it if you believe 
that rhyme and rhythm distort true 
expression. But if you like poetry 
that reads so easily that you forget 
how hard the writers must have 
worked to attain this ease; if you 
like rhythm and rhyme so skillful 
that it seems natural and inevitable; 
above all, if you are willing to forget 
the problems of literature and of 
living for a few moments of pleasant 
romancing, then read these poems 
and enjoy them as much as I did. 
Ilse Hoffman has contributed to 
this page before. You may remember 
that she came here from Austria in 
1939 and these are her first poems in 
the English language. 


Dream of Life 


There is a dream that all of us 
Will dream all through our lives, 
A boy and girl fairytale: 
A princess waiting sad and pale, 
A princess sleeping day and night, 
And dreaming, dreaming of her 
knight. 


On his white charger will he ride 

And kiss awake his sleeping bride. 

And when he comes, that changes 
all: 

Roses will spring from the thorny 
wall 

That was her prison. The thorns will 
fall. 

The gate is open, the road is free. . . 

She learns to live, to love, to see— 

To see the world with eyes that 
know, 

That understand. Her heart aglow 

With new emotions, tender, sweet, 

Is open to the world’s | a need 

Of understanding, kindness, love.— 


And all because (as told above), 
Strange as it well may seem, 
A prince has found. his princely way 
To where she dreamed her dream, 
Kissed her, (as only princes may), 
And woke her up to a new day, 

To a new lovely flowering day 

To live life’s endless dream. .. . 


That is a dream that all of us 
Are dreaming !av and night, 
In happy times, :n dreary times, 
In darkness anid in light. 


No girl ever grows it out, 

Its hope can never fade, 

And every boy will sometimes dream 
He sees his princess wait. 


O, come, my prince, I wait for thee 

Within my thorny wall, 

And I shall never cease to wait 

Until you're riding through the gate, 

Until the wall will fall. 
Ilse Hoffman, 18 
Central High School 
Detroit, Michigan 
Mrs. Paperno, Teacher 


Dying Love 
Spring is so short. 
Only too soon 
There will be rain 
Dripping down, 
Dripping down. . . 


All our love’s 

Little flowers will drown. 
And the grass will be wet, 
And the sky will be gray, 
And you will forget 

There was once a day 

When you looked at me 
And I looked at you 

And our eyes shone 

With the sky’s dreamy blue, 
And we knew all at once 

It was all meant for us, 
The spring and the flowers, 
The wind, and the grass, 
The little white waves 

On the glittering swift stream, 
All the world in its growing, 
Its blossoming dream. . . . 


It was all meant for us, 

It has been our own, 

Has all this long summer 

Been ours alone. 

It cannot last longer, 

I know it must end, 

Though the sun does still shine 
And I still hold your hand... . 


Soon storms will be chasing 
The clouds on the sky, 

And all leaves will tremble 
And know they must die. 
The grass will be shivering 
And shaking with fear, 

Thé sun will desert us 

The frost will be near. 


Then fos will creep into your eyes, 


And cold into your heart. 
And all the dying, sighing leaves 
Will whisper: time to part... 





CHOLASTIC invites all high 

school students to submit their 
personal writing, the best of which 
will be published in the Round 
Table. Contributions including suf- 
ficient postage will be returned 
and individual comment will be 
given te contributions accompa- 
nied by postage at the discretion 
of the editor. Contributions may 
be in any literary form adapted 
to our page length. Material sub. 
mitted for this page will be con- 
sidered for the annual Scholastic 
Awards, but for the Awards a total 
of at least one hundred lines of 
verse should be submitted. 





Strange, restless thoughts will take 

you break 
Into impatient sighs 
And from your lips will drive the smile, 
The light will leave your eyes. . 
And then at last the rain .will come 
Dripping down, dripping down . .. 
And rl a flowers rE ai love, 
All the last flowers of our love, 
Will drown. 

Ilse Hoffman 


The Fairy Fiddler 


Once there was a fiddler, 

A gay and merry fiddler, 

A laughing, jolly fiddler with a twinkle 
in his eye. , 

When all the eastern sky was red, 

He'd get the mayor out of bed, 

And make him nod his night-capped 
head, and tap his feet, and cry, 


“He must have known a fairy man 
And learned the tune of him.” 


And all the little children, 

The poor and dirty children, 

The ragged, tattered children who had 
never learned to play, 


Would hear his tune and skip along 

Behind him, like the piper’s throng, 

And sing his haunting gypsy song till 
everyone would say; 


“He must have known a fairy man 
And learned the tune of him.” 


When all the wicked ple, 

The sad and hrenatoick ‘peaie 

The homeless, hopeless le had 
heard the tune he sin 

He'd hurry down a windy glen 

To fiddle for the fairy men 

In their gray, moss-hung fairy den un- 
til his debt was paid, 
For he had known a fairy man 
And learned the tune of him! 


Na Jane Price, 15 
Teachers College High, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, 

Margaret Divelbess, Teacher 
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C TEACHERS’ SECTION 


Improving Our Teaching of Democracy 
‘“‘Learning the Ways of Democracy’”’ Reviewed 


these columns the hallmarks of 
democratic education which 
. were described by a committee of the 
Educational Policies Commission, and 
pointed out some of the practices which 
they observed in the ninety schools 
which were observed and described. In 
their report, one of the outstanding 
presentations was of “things to be 
done.” This and their suggestions for 
the evaluation of schools in democratic 
education we should like to present to 
our readers this week, 

No school is advancing on this prob- 
lem with all its resources; even the best 
schools must use all of the avenues 
which may lead to citizenship educa- 
tion. “A comprehensive policy will con- 
solidate the scattered advances in the 
curriculum, the teaching, and _ the 
school’s relationships to the wider 
community.” 

“School subjects” can contribute 
greatly to democratic education, but 
seldom realize their potentialities. Too 
few teachers have yet recognized that 
“There is no virtue in any subject 
matter as such.” Far-reaching curricu- 
lum changes must be made to achieve 
our objectives. 

Although civic education has been 
long regarded as a school, rather than a 
subject, responsibility, too many of our 
schools have tried to meet it by the ad- 
dition of courses. “These essential new 
topics of instruction, together with the 
most valuable elements of the older 
offering, need now to be assimilated 
into an ongoing program which, with 
due adaptations to local need, will be 
provided for all the children of 
America.” 

If a school is to meet the needs of 
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democratic education, it is essential that 


teachers be protected from partisan 
pressures which may seek to perpetuate 
their special interpretations of democ- 
racy. The school must make its own 
program of democratic education which 
does not recognize any organization, no 
matter how patriotic its name, as the 
sole (or main) agency for citizenship 
education. 

A geod plan of public information 
should be develo in all schools. 
Most of the attacks upon schools and 
teachers are the result of ignorance of 
the objectives and’ methods of the 
schools. Teachers must welcome lay in- 
terest in the program of the school, and 
should seek to enlist the active support 
of those who will aid the best rogram. 
A school which really meets the needs 


of its people is the best element in a 
program of public relations.” 

Every teacher has had the experi- 
ence of students losing some of the fin- 
est results of democratic education as a 
result of the undemocratic attitudes of 
the community. Authoritarian attitudes 
in the home and community, deference 
to special interest at the expense of the 
general welfare, cynical attitudes 
toward democracy and public officials, 
and intolerance against racial or re- 
ligious groups in the community limit 
the program of democratic education, 
and mus* be faced by the educational 
profession as a problem to be solved. 

Civic education must relate directly 
to the community and to participation 
in it. Programs should be designed not 
only for “in-school” activities, but also 
to stimulate community activity by 
youth after graduation. Such a program 
should culminate in an “induction” into 
citizenship upon reaching voting age. 
Continuity and direction in this pro- 
gram should be furnished by the school. 

One factor was common to all the 
successful practices which the commit- 
tee observed. “No school which lacks 
competent leadership can conduct an 
efficient eg of education for cit- 
izenship or for any other purpose. . . . 
This leadership may flow from the prin- 
cipal, the superintendent, — or, not in- 
frequently, from a teacher or group of 
teachers.” Good leadership, however, 
cannot rest on an indispensable person. 
It must train others in the use of re- 
sources for democratic education. 

We have done too little in the ex- 
perimental study of citizenship prac- 
tices. Part of the problem is the inade- 
quacy of the instruments of evaluation. 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
SPECIAL DRAMA ISSUE 


For English Classes 

“The Late Christopher Bean,” a 
condensation of the fitibes play by 
Sidney Howard. 

Popular Plays for High School 
Actors, by Margaret Mayorga. 

Photograph pages of scenes from 
outstanding Broadway plays. 

Off Stage and On, an essay on 
dramatic ‘criticism by Brooks Atkinson. 
For Social Studies 

The Little Theatre of Shreveport, 
La. (one of the “Democracy at Work 
Solving Its Problems” series). 

Plus a background article on Ameri- 
can Agriculture and War Trade. 











But an important reason for our failure 
is the sgect of any serious program 
of civic follow-up. 

Too little effort is given to descrip- 
tion of good practices. Such projects as 
are included in Scholastic (Democracy 
in Action series, and High School 
Parade) and in The Clearing House 
would further the objectives which, the 
committee believes desirable. The de- 
scription of three of the ninety schools 
in Life (January 13, 1941) reached 
many students, parents and teachers. 

Above all, we teachers must give this 
problem of civic education far more 
thought than we have so far. “Educa- 
tion which produces an active and in- 
telligent loyalty to democracy must be 
built upon hard, clear thinking about 
democratic ideals and upon resolute, 
devoted application of those ideals to 
the common, goonies problems 
of life in school, community, state, and 
nation.” 


How Good Is Your School? 


The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion believes that each school should 
evaluate its work in democratic educa- 
tion. They identify three levels of ex- 
cellence. First, there is the routine level 
where things are taught because of 
tradition. Second, there is the imitative 
level where a school throws off its 
shackles, and then takes on those of 
another school which may, or may not, 
be an improvement over its own. Third, 
there is the constructive level, where 
the school seeks to define its goals, plan 
its procedures, experiment with 
methods, and evaluate its achieve- 
ment. “It is imaginative, venturesome, 
creative.” 

The Commission suggests a specific 
plan of analysis. A series of questions 
is offered which serves to indicate 
whether a school is working on the 
routine, imitative or constructive level. 
Copies of this section of the report may 
be purchased separately in order that 
any faculty may evaluate its program 
in each of the six areas of citizenship 
education. 

We quote here some of the questions 
used by the Commission to indicate a 
“constructive” level of achievement in 
this area: 


Do you prize beyond all measure the 
individual worth of the personality of each 
student? Do you set a steadfast example 
of respect for other people? Are you in- 
ventive in developing opportunities in 
which your students may work together for 
the general welfare? Do you give students 
a chance to share in planning and evaluat- 
ing their own work? Do you help them to 
solve problems by appealing to reason, 
sound evidence, and good will? Do you 
hold them responsible for delivering re- 


sults as a condition of their freedom? Are 
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Improving Our Teaching of Democracy 


“Learning the Ways of Democracy” Reviewed 


these columns the hallmarks of 

democratic education which 
were described by a committee of the 
Educational Policies Commission, and 
pointed out some of the practices which 
they observed in the ninety schools 
which were observed and described. In 
their report, one of the outstanding 
presentations was of “things to be 
done.” This and their suggestions for 
the evaluation of schools in democratic 
education we should like to present to 
our readers this week. 

No school is advancing on this prob- 
lem with all its resources; even the best 
schools must use all of the avenues 
which may lead to citizenship educa- 
tion. “A comprehensive policy will con- 
solidate the scattered advances in the 
cusriculum, the teaching, and the 
school’s relationships to the wider 
community.” 

“School subjects” can contribute 
greatly to democratic education, but 
seldom realize their potentialities. Too 
few teachers have yet recognized that 
“There is no virtue in any subject 
matter as such.” Far-reaching curricu- 
lum changes must be made to achieve 
our objectives. 

Although civic education has been 
long regarded as a school, rather than a 
subject, responsibility, too many of our 
schools have tried to meet it by the ad- 
dition of courses. “These essential new 
topics of instruction, together with the 
most valuable elements of the older 
offering, need now to be assimilated 
into an ongoing program which, with 
due adaptations to local need, will be 
provided for all the children of 
America.” 

If a school is to meet the needs of 
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democratic education, it is essential that _ 


teachers be peomate from partisan 
pressures which may seek to perpetuate 
their special interpretations of democ- 
racy. The school must make its own 
program of democratic education which 
does not recognize any organization, no 
matter how patriotic its name, as the 
sole (or main) agency for citizenship 
education. 

A good plan of public information 
should be developed in all schools. 
Most of the attacks upon schools and 
teachers are the result of ignorance of 
the objectives and methods of the 
schools. Teachers must welcome lay in- 
terest in the program of the school, and 
should seek to enlist the active support 
of those who will aid the best program. 
A school which really meets the needs 


of its people is the best element in a 
program of public relations.” 

Every teacher has had the experi- 
ence me genera losing some of the fin- 
est results of democratic education as a 
result of the undemocratic attitudes of 
the community. Authoritarian attitudes 
in the home and community, deference 
to special interest at the expense of the 
general welfare, cynical attitudes 
toward democracy and public officials, 
and intolerance against racial or re- 
ligious groups in the community limit 
the program of democratic education, 
and must be faced by the educational 
profession as a problem to be solved. 

Civic education must relate directly 
to the community and to participation 
in it. Programs should be designed not 
only for “in-school” activities, but also 
to stimulate community activity by 
youth after graduation. Such a program 
should culminate in an “induction” into 
citizenship upon reaching voting age. 
Continuity and direction in this pro- 
gram should be furnished by the school. 

One factor was common to all the 
successful practices which the commit- 
tee observed. “No school which lacks 
competent leadership can conduct an 
efficient program of education for cit- 
izenship or for any other purpose. . . . 
This leadership may flow from the prin- 
cipal, the superintendent, — or, not in- 
frequently, from a teacher or group of 
teachers.” Good leadership, however, 
cannot rest on an indispensable person. 
It must train others in the use of re- 
sources for democratic education. 

We have done too little in the ex- 
perimental study of citizenship prac- 
tices. Part of the problem is the inade- 
quacy of the instruments of evaluation. 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
SPECIAL DRAMA ISSUE 


For English Classes 

“The Late Christopher Bean,” a 
condensation of the famous -play by 
Sidney Howard. 

Popular Plays for High School 
Actors, by Margaret Mayorga. 

Photograph pages of scenes from 
outstanding Broadway plays. 

Off Stage and On, an essay on 
dramatic ‘criticism by Brooks Atkinson. 


For Social Studies 

The Little Theatre of Shreveport, 
La. (one of the “Democracy at Work 
Solving Its Problems” series). 

Plus a background article on Ameri- 
can Agriculture and War Trade. 
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But an important reason for our failure 
is the neglect of any serious program 
of civic follow-up. 

Too little effort is given to descrip- 
tion of good practices. Such projects as 
are included in Scholastic (Democracy 
in Action series, and High School 
Parade) and in The Clearing House 
would further the objectives which. the 
committee believes desirable. The de- 
scription of three of the ninety schools 
in Life (January 13, 1941) reached 
many students, parents and teachers. 

Above all, we teachers must give this 
problem of civic education far more 
thought than we have so far. “Educa- 
tion which produces an active and in- 
telligent loyalty to democracy must be 
built upon hard, clear thinking about 
democratic ideals and upon resolute, 
devoted application of those ideals to 
the common, garden-variety problems 
of life in school, community, state, and 
nation.” 


How Good Is Your School? 


The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion believes that each school should 
evaluate its work in democratic educa- 
tion. They identify three levels of ex- 
cellence. First, there is the routine level 
where things are taught because of 
tradition. Second, there is the imitative 
level where a school throws off its 
shackles, and then takes on those of 
another school which may, or may not, 
be an improvement over its own. Third, 
there is the constructive level, where 
the school seeks to define its goals, plan 
its procedures, experiment with 
methods, and evaluate its achieve- 
ment. “It is imaginative, venturesome, 
creative.” ‘ 

The Commission suggests a specific 
plan of analysis. A series of questions 
is offered which serves to indicate 
whether a school is working on the 
routine, imitative or constructive level. 
Copies of this section of the report may 
be purchased separately in order that 
any faculty may evaluate its program 
in each of the six areas of citizenship 
education. 

We quote here some of the questions 
used by the Commission to indicate a 
“constructive” level of achievement in 
this area: 


Do you prize beyond all measure the 
individual worth of the personality of each 
student? Do you set a steadfast example 
of respect for other people? Are you in- 
ventive in developing opportunities in 
which your students may work together for 
the general welfare? Do you give students 
a chance to share in planning and evaluat- 
ing their own work? Do you help them to 
re problems by appealing to reason, 
sound evidence, and good will? Do you 
hold them responsible for delivering re- 
sults as a condition of their freedom? Are 
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you permitted, within bounds of good 
taste and tact, to discuss in your classroom 
any problem which is important to these 
young citizens and to their future welfare 
and happiness? Is your teaching so con- 
ducted that it is democracy? If so, your 
school is functioning at the constructive 
level in one of the most important aspects 
of citizenship education. You are doing 
in a superlative way your essential part in 
preserving and improving the American 
emocracy. 

The responsibility for democratic ed- 
ucation falls chiefly on the schools. No 
other agency has the experience, vision, 
or opportunity to do the job which the 

ublic schools may do. But the chal- 
enge means we must go much farther 
than we have gone. The job is ours, 
and with courage, determination, and 
with the use of all cur personal and 
professional resources we will meet the 
challenge. 

JULIAN C. ALDRICH 


Classroom Activities 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


Safety on the Skyways (P. 5) 


Problems of Democracy; American 
History 

From this article and from other 
reading of the aviation enthusiasts in 
your class, summarize the advances in 
commercial aviation during the last ten 
years. Consider the causes for this ad- 
vance: new inventions, new attitudes 
toward flying, safety, etc. How does this 
recent series of accidents give grounds 
for concern? How does it give grounds 
for confidence? 

Have the class outline the steps taken 
in providing for air saiety. Why was 
each of the steps taken! Bureau of 
Aeronautics (Dept. of Commerce) to 
CAA to CAB? To what extent was each 
accompanied by further safeguards or 
administrative efficiency? List the argu- 
ments for and against each change. 

Have the class list the points of view 
given in this article, noting those who 
support each. As a continuing assign- 
ment, have the group set this as a topic 
for further study: the debate on the 
problem of air safety. 


Electrical Industries (P. 9) 


Problems of Democracy; American 
History 

This article may be used in any of 
the ways earlier articles on essential 
defense industries were used, or may be 
used to contrast peace-time and war- 
time industrial activities. The class 
should study, first, the present transi- 
tion phase of the electrical industries. 
What are the evidences that the elec- 
trical companies are shifting from peace 
to defense needs? What are the evi- 


dences of restriction and expansion? Are 
these changes few or at 

A look back will give the students a 
clearer picture of the importance of 
these industries in every-day life. Refer 
tc the earlier class discussion of the 
increased technological development in 
American industry. Note the references 
in the discussion of Technological 
Trends and National Policy (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 
$1) to electrical development. How 
have these changes affected American 
social life (see Recent Social Trends). 
What uses of electricity are we abso- 
lutely dependent upon? As a brief 
class exercise, have the class note what 
would happen to them, their school, and 
their feat if electricity were to be 
cut off for three days. 

Now have the class turn to the use 
of electrical industries in defense. In 
what new ways are we dependent upon 
them? What uses of electrical industries 
were made in the last war? Draw from 
this article the contributions which this 
industry must make at the present time. 

Compare the defense needs with the 
peace-time needs. Which are those 
which our citizens might forego? Which 
are indispensable to modern civil life? 
What new problems are placed on these 
industries to meet the needs of both? 
To what extent is this “key” industry 
compared with the others which have 
been included in this Scholastic series? 


Atlanta, Georgia, Housing 
Authority (P. 12) 


Problems of Democracy; American 
History 

Last week's article on the Quincy, 
Illinois, Housing Survey should be used 
with this article to help students under- 
stand the problems of a local housing 
authority. 

As a first activity, have the class re- 
view the provisions for the USHA. 
Note that the Federal agency does not 
work through private companies (that 
is done by the HOLC and the FHA). 
The first paragraphs of the article make 
this clear. 

Have the class list on the blackboard 
the steps taken in carrying through a 
housing plan. Illustrate each step by 
reference to these two articles. 

Investigate the housing situation in 
your community. Is there a housing au- 
thority? Are there areas of sub-standard 
housing? Have these been plotted and 
mapped? If so, bring copies of the maps 
into the classroom. If not, have the class 
make a superficial survey such as can 
be made by observation of exteriors. 
(If a survey of the Quincy type is un- 
dertaken you will need, as they did, ex- 
pert advice and assistance). By refer- 
ence to sociological studies of delin- 
quency and morbidity, seek to deter- 


mine relationships between these and 
sub-standard housing. Do the findings of 
your community support the Atlanta 
findings? What are the attitudes in your 
community toward public housing? B 
reference to back numbers of local 
newspapers list news items and edi- 
torials relating to the problem. Were 
they pro or anti? Fair or biased? What 
groups were on each side of the ques- 
tion? If you do not have a housing au- 
thority, but do have a housing problem, 
what can your class do to arouse and 
inform public interest? 


Write an editorial for your schooi or 
community paper on one of the prob- 
lems mentioned in the article. Titles 
might be: “Who a for poor hous- 
ing?” “Is public housing expensive?” 
“Life, liberty, and happiness: for 
whom?” The best of the dim might be 
submitted to the school paper or used 
as “letters to the Editor” of your com- 


munity newspaper. 
The U-Boat Menace 


in Two Wars (P. 15) 
American History 

Have a trade routes wall map shown 
to the class, Use, too, the map of British 
sea lanes, convoy routes and control 
ports in War Atlas, page 45 (Headline 
Book No. 23, Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, 25c), and the map of British con- 
voy routes near the British Isles in Life, 
March 17, 1941, pp. 40-41. Have the 
class note the dependence of Britain 
upon sea-borne commerce. Then com- 
pare the coast of Europe held by Ger- 
many during the submarine campaign 
of 1917 and that of 1940-41. What 
problems does this raise regarding Brit- 
ain’s problem? Note the comments of 
Sims and Jellicoe quoted by Dr. Com- 
mager. What would they say today? 

Look in current periodicals for state- 
ments about the U-boat menace today. 
How does it resemble or differ from the 
problem of 1917? 

How is Britain devising new anti- 
submarine devices? Investigate and re- 
port on anti-mine devices, use of air- 
craft, use of the new “corvettes.” How 
will American aid help to offset the sub- 
marine war? What results of the pas- 
sage of the lease-lend bill can you pre- 
dict which will aid Britain’s struggle to 
keep her sea lanes clear? 


Italy at Germany’s Chariot 
Wheels (P. 7) 


World History 

In the study of present-day Italy, em- 
phasis should be placed on the con- 
tributions of the Italian le to the 
world and to America. The class should 
review the story of Italy since 1850, the 
ideals of Mazzini,, Cavour, and Gari- 
baldi, the steps toward unification, Italy 
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in the World War, and the rise of Fas- 
cism. Who have been some of the great 
Italo-Americans in art, literature, and 
polities? To what extent are Italo- 
Americans devoted to “the American 
way”? Special reports might be given on 
the lives of the liberators and their in- 
spiration to Italians and Americans. The 
contrasts between these Italian patriots 
and Mussolini should aid the class in 
secing some of the problems which are 
described in this article. 

The relation of the geography and 
resources of Italy to the present prob- 
lems should be noted. The struggle 
between land power and sea power 
puts Italy between the fv of a nut- 
cracker. The class should be led to see 
not only the exploitation of the re- 
sources which Italy had been using, but 
the success in developing new re- 
sources. Note the increase in self-suffi- 
ciency in food before the present war. 
The interdependence of nations, and 
the effect of war upon reorganization 
of the economy to meet a blockade are 
ilkistrated here. 

Italy’s problems should be studied, 
too, as an illustration of the evils of 
totalitarian government. The class 
should study , i the evils mentioned 
here would have been avoided in a 
democracy. Since Italy has been used 
as an illustration of the success of regi- 
mentation, it may be well to show how 
the alleged successes might have been 
gained by an Italian democratic “New 
Deal.” The class should weigh the rela- 
tive advantages of “running trains on 
time” and reaching conclusions by legis- 
lative debate (as Goscribed in Dr. Com- 
mager’s article on our Congressional de- 
bates. ) 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Short Story: The Treasure (P. 29) 
For Modern Literature Classes 


We would suggest reading this aloud 
in class. It’s a bit difficult to read. The 
effect should be subtle and exquisite. So 
we suggest that, unless you have a very 
ae reader, you do the reading your- 
self. 

Discussion after the reading should 
follow these lines: From whose point of 
view is the story told? What images, 
similes, phrases tell us that Missy is the 
one who tells the story? How well has 
the author seen the world from a child’s 
point of view? 

Here a discussion of the style is in 
order. Point out how casual and simple 
it is, and yet how moving. Who is the 
central figure in the story? Is Muddie, 
the heroine, a lovable person? Do you 
blame her for her “predilections”? 

Here the discussion can take a moral 
turn: Was Muddie justified in buying 


the fan and the oysters? Would the 
house on Cemetery Street have been a 
better place to live in if Muddie had 
never ‘ion ilty of predilections? 
Would her children have loved her 
more if she had spent the money on the 
shoes? And here the discussion can 
verge on the value of sheer aesthetics— 
loveliness for its own sake, even when 
poverty pinches hardest. 


Finding the Lost Cities (P. 20) 


To Integrate English and 
the Social Studies 


This colorful account of the first 
white man’s exploration of the lost cities 
of Mesa Verde will serve as an excellent 
lead into a study of Mesa Verde Na- 
tional Park, and thence into all our 
National Parks and their histories. In 
our issue of April 22, 1940, there’s a 
comprehensive article covering the Na- 
tional Parks. 


To Motivate Reading 

This article can be used as a lead 
into travel reading of all sorts. Stock 
the classroom library table with the 
handsomest travel books the library will 
lend, and start a class discussion on the 
subject: “Parts of America I'd like to 
see.” Offer extra credit to any students 
who will compile oe on 
American travel. Post such bibliogra- 
phies on the bulletin board, to encour- 
age further reading. 


The Poetry Corner (P. 25) 


For History of Literature Classes 

This week’s Poetry Corner does the 
valuable job of showing the poet’s link 
with his times. It paints a clear picture 
of his social environment, tells about 
his unconscious and genuine use of the 
American scene as a subject for poetry, 
and tells about the part he took in the 
major political struggle of his day. As- 
sign it for outside reading. Next day, 
discuss the strong link between Whittier 
and his times—social, political, and 
spiritual. Read the quoted verse aloud, 
and add to it other verse if time permits 
—“Skipper Ireson’s Ride,” some of the 
hyms, and further selections from 
“Snowbound.” 

For written assignments, use the fol- 
lowing subjects for fairly long papers, 
to be written after a good deal of out- 
side reading in the poet’s work: “Whit- 
tier as an Abolitionist,” “The New Eng- 
land Landscape, as Whittier Saw it,” 
“New England Life as Whittier Saw 
it,” “Whittier’s Hymns.” 


Adventures in Reading (P. 22) 


To Motivate Reading 


Assign this for outside reading. Tell 
students that much of x is about reviv- 
ing old books and their heroes—taking 
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forgotten volumes off the shelf and 
blowing away the dust. Suggest that 
each of them has some book which 
they’ve known in the past and might 
like to read again, or some old book 
which looked as if it might be good— 
one which they’ve never gotten round 
to reading. Tell them to write the names 
of such books on unsigned slips of 
paper and bring them to class. 

Put a varied collection of old stand- 
bys on the classroom library table be- 
fore the next class. Include Shakespeare, 
Dickens, the Howard Pyle King Arthur, 
The Travels of Marco Polo, etc. Invite 
the students to come, five at a time, to 
browse. Meanwhile, collect the slips, 
sort them out into the good and the 
inevitable bad, and start a book chat. 
Read the name of a suggested book— 
always one of the good ones—and invite 
the student who suggested it to tell why 
he thinks it would make good reading 
for other members of the class. If in- 
terest waxes—and it should—appoint a 
committee of four to go to the library 
and borrow suggested books for the 
library table. 


Radio Play (P. 17) 


For Speech Classes 


Rouse interest in this by focusing 
student interest on the Free Company, 
chatting about its aims and its mem- 
bers, and underlining the fact that it’s 
something brand new in the way of 
radio programs. Many of the students 
will have heard this and successive 
broadcasts. They should be urged to 
hear the others. Then say that maybe 
it would be a good idea to try perform- 
ing this new drama in class. Assign it 
for outside reading, saying that there'll 
be try-outs tomorrow. 

To keep the entire class participat- 
ing, furnish each student with a dozen 
small slips of paper, on which he will 
write the name of the person trying- 
out, and any criticisms or comment he 
may have to offer regarding that per- 
son’s speech skills. Appoint a commit- 
tee of three to collect and sort such 
slips toward the end of the class, and 
to give them to the speakers. 

In producing this my be sure to en- 
courage ease and a casual air, with 
plenty of dash and color. 


Your English and Your Job 
(P. 23) 


For All English Classes 


We suggest you “put this on” for the 
class in the form of an interview. It 
might be turned into a radio skit, too, 
with very little. trouble—you could give 
an impromptu performance, using any- 
thing from a flower vase to an empty 
picture frame to represent the micro- 








f’s as 
easy as this! 


At New York’s Grand Central Ter- 
minal just toss your bag to a porter 
and say “Hotel Roosevelt” . . . He'll 
escort you through our private pas- 
sageway, direct to the Roosevelt 
lobby . . . Time-saving convenience 
and complete comfort . . . Satisfying 
meals . . . Attractive rooms with 
shower, $4.00—with tub and shower, 
from $4.50. 


; HOTEL 
RooSEVELT 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 








“BOOK-A-DAY TESTS” 


Vitalize your Current Literature 
classes with book tests like the 
“Book Quiz’ now appearing as a 
regular feature of the English Sec- 
tion of Scholastic. For the use of 
High School and College English 
teachers, a series of over a thou- 
sand “Book-a-Day Tests” is now 
available, dealing with both stand- 
ard and contemporary books. Each 
test has its own key. Five active 
teachers have pledged themselves 
to read a book a week for test- 
making purposes, and to add it to 
the constantly growing series. 

Price: 5 cents for mimeo- 
graphed copy of any test in the 
series. Write for list of 1021 
quizzes now ready, enclosing 
stamp, to: 


Book-a-Day Tests 
Box 41 
Hill City, South Dakota 














THE 1940 SAPLINGS 


contains short stories, plays, essays, from 
Scholastic Awards. A copy of Saplings in 
your classroom will afford your students a 
chance to study the best writing being done 
by other high school students. “Copies of 
Saplings in the hands of reading youth,” 
says Progressive Education “will do better 
teaching than a thousand semester hours of 
the usual thing called English.” Price:. $2.00. 


Order from Scholastic 
430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 
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phone. Appoint one student to read the 
introductory ads, another to be the nar- 
rator, reading all other unquoted parts, 
a third to take the role of Miss Baker, 
and a fourth to play Mr. Goodwillie’s 
part. No need to underline or empha- 
size the importance of English in adver- 
tising. Students will see that for them- 
selves. 

See also the article “Selling + Words 
+ Printing = Advertising” by William 
H. Fetridge, which appeared on p 
25-E, Scholastic, January 21, 1939. 
To Increase Reading Skills” 

Use the numbered columns as sug- 
gested on page 4-T of our issue of F eb 
ruary 3, 1941. To test comprehension, 


use ‘the following questions: 1. Name 
two articles mentioned in the first Macy 
New Year Ad. 2. When was the ad 
written (approximate date will do)? 3. 
What bird was Rowland H. Macy’s 
trade mark? 4. How old was Mr. Good- 
willie when he first used a printing 
press? 5. T. or F.: A Manager of Public 
Relations writes advertising copy. 6. 
Who is the first person with whom the 
buyer talks iri planning an ad? 7. T. or 
F.: Layout men are artists. 8. In what 
department at Macy’s do you find a 
Quaker meeting? 9. T. or F.: Advertis- 
ing artists and copywriters need tact, 
10. T. or F.: Advertising is no longer a 
one-man job. 





Off the Press 


Group Education for a Democracy. By 
William Heard Kilpatrick. Association 
Press, New York, 1940. 219 pp. $2.00. 
Professor Kilpatrick, dean of American 

educators and pioneer in group education 

at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
has in this volume reformulated his philos- 
ophy to meet the crucial demands of the 
social situation today. These chapters, 
based on the ethical assumption that 
democracy is the best way of life, develo 

the foundations for and argue the oe 
of group education for democratic living. 

It is essential reading not only for teachers 

but for all who have faith in education 

as an ultimate, though imperfect, solution 
of social problems. 


Contemporary American Authors. By Fred 
B. Millet. Harcourt, Brace, New York, 
1940. 716 pp., $3.75 (Student’s Ed. 
$2.85. ) 

This is an enlarged edition of Manly 
and Rickerts’ Contemporary American Lit- 
erature, first published in 1922 and revised 
by Mr. Millet in 1929. The present edi- 
tion has such extensive alterations and 
additions that it is, as the changed title 
implies, substantially a new work. It con- 
sists of a critical survey of the contribu- 
tions to American literature which have 
been made during the past forty years, 
and a series of 219 “bio-bibliographies” 
of American authors. Each of these con- 
tains not only a short sketch of the author's 
life and a list of his published works but 
also a bibliography of biographical and 
critical material concerning him. 


Modern Human Relations. By Norman M. 

_ Kastler. Little, Brown and Co., Boston, 

1940. 462 pp., $1.72. 

Sociological materials prepared for use 
in secon educaticr have not been 
abundant, consequently this book by Mr. 
Kasler should be welcomed by high school 
teachers. It is comprehensive in scope and 
contains units on human relations, distri- 
bution, modern industrial society, rural 
society, population, the family, agencies 
of social control, social planning and sta- 
tistics, and human relations. It will enable 
the student to get clearer and sounder im- 
pressions. 


Educating for Peace. The National Council 
of Teachers of English. D. Appleton- 
Century, New York, 1940. 275 pp. 
Bibliography. $1.50. 

= book was eared to make avail- 
able to youn e. information which 
might be mr dior the defense of peace.” 
The editors say, “The present valume un- 
dertakes to fa ce the issue boldly and 
frankly, espousing no sectarian or facile 
solution, but maintaining throughout an 
insistence upon the criminal folly of war.” 
Completed before the outbreak of the total 
war in May, 1940, it is obviously subject 
to whatever revisions the current crisis is 
making in social thought on problems of 
war and peace. 

The volume should be valuable for 
classes in literature, composition, and social 
science. It offers suggestions for reading 
representative of the best of the past cen- 
tury on peace, brotherhood and democracy. 
There is an excellent list of bibliographical 
material. 


Trade Unions and the Anti-Trust Laws. 
(Vol. XIII of the Reference Shelf.) 
Compiled by Julia E. Johnsen. H. W. 
Wilson Company, New York. 1940. 
308 pp. $1.25. 


This book opens with a clear and im- 
ial presentation of some of the prob- 
ems of capital and labor and the historical 
relationship between trade unions and the 
anti-trust sy It includes arguments ad- 
vanced by fifty authorities, including Thur- 
man Arnold, Stanley High, George Sokol- 
ky. William Green, etc. Briefs for both 
sides and bibliographies are included. 


Psychology In Education. By Herbert Sor- 
enson. McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
New York, 1940. 489 pp. $2.75. 


The major objective of this college text 
was to interpret the fundamental psycho- 
logical facts, principles, and theories ap- 
plying to education. To do this, educa- 
tional methods, problems of growth, emo- 
tional reactions, methods of measurement, 
and the extent of environmental and here- 
ditary forces are all discussed with refer- 
ence to the learning process. 
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2. Former Emperor of Ethiopia 
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Semester Review Test 


NAMES AND PLACES IN THE NEWS 


Fill in the blanks with the correct names, or places. In the 


case of a person the last name. is sufficient. 
1. 


King of Bulgaria 
U. S. Ambassador to Britain 
Commander of victorious British troops in Libya 











. Chairman of Senate Foreign Affairs Committee 





Montana Senator who was leading foe of Lease Lend 
Act 
Associate Justice who retired from Supreme Court on 
February 1 
Succeeded John L. Lewis as President of the C. I. O. 











Britain’s western “gateway” to the Mediterranean 





Tunisia belongs to 
. Britain’s powerful Minister of Labor 
. Vice-Premier of France 














British Foreign Secretary 
Britain’s great Far Eastern fortress and naval base 











Japan covets the Netherlands 
. Prime Minister of Australia 
. Coordinator of U. S. defense housing 
One of the President’s administrative assistants who 
recently visited China 
. Called Hitler’s “deadweight Catastrophe-Jane partner” 














. Succeeded General Metaxas as Premier of Greece 





FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


If the statement is true, mark it T; if false, mark it F. 
The British government has rejected Hoover's 
latest proposal to feed people in Belgium. 

German bombing squadrons and mechanized units 
are aiding the Italians. 

Panama has refused to cooperate with the United 
States in building bases to defend the Panama Canal. 
Hungary, Rumania, Slovakia, and Bulgaria have 
joined the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo Axis. 

The Chamber of Deputies still is the law-making 
body of France. 

Vice Premier Darlan has threatened to use the 
French Navy to convoy food ships through the British 
blockade. 

Britain has rushed troops to strengthen Greek 
defenses around Salonika. _ 

Russia threatened to break off diplomatic relations 
with Germany following Nazi occupation of Bulgaria. 

. A majority of the Italian people have always 
favored the German alliance. 

Italian reverses in Libya and Greece have caused 
no unrest in Italy. 
































PART I-SOCIAL STUDIES 


11. 


12 
13 
14 


15 





Japanese Foreign Minister Matsuoka is going to 
visit Germany, Russia and Italy. 

; General Wavell commands troops in Britain. 
.__—. A corvette is larger than a destroyer. 

Japan recently forced a peace settlement in the 
undeclared war between Thailand and Indo-China. 
Winston Churchill belongs to the Labor Party. 











° 









Ill. NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


If the statement is true, mark it T; if false, mark it F. 









































1. President Roosevelt has already appointed five 
Justices to the Supreme Court. 

3. The “bits and pieces” method has small — 
make parts for war machines which are sent to a larger 
plant for assembly. 

3. Under the Lease-Lend Act the President can send 
immediately to Britain present Army and Navy equip- 
ment up to the value of five billion dollars. 

4, The N.L.R.B. has the power to settle disputes 
over wages, hours and working conditions. 

5. Congress has voted to raise the debt limit to 65 
billion dollars to permit borrowing for national defense. 

6. The President has asked Congress to vote seven 
billion dollars for lease-lend aid to Britain. 

7. The Arkansas Valley Authority would operate 
only in the State of Arkansas. 

8. The United States has asked Italy to close two 
of its consulates in this country. 

9. President Roosevelt favors a mediation board to 
settle strikes in defense industries. 

10. The CAB regulates commercial airlines. 

11. Frances Perkins is Secretary of Labor. 

12. The Constitution sharply restricts the President's 
handling of American foreign affairs. 

18. The nation’s wealth is more than four times 
greater than it was 40 years ago. 

14. President Roosevelt expects the national debt to 
reach 58 billion dollars in June, 1942. 

15.______ Attorney General Jackson last week ordered the 


deportation of Harry Bridges, West Coast CIO leader. 


IV. FOREIGN AFFAIRS (A) 


Indicate the correct answer to each question. Only one 


is correct. 


1. 


Last week the world wondered which way these two na- 
tions would jump during the Balkan crisis: A. Yugoslavia 
and Turkey; B. France and Spain; C. Italy and Switzer- 
land. 

Following a conference with General Weygand, the 
Petain Government declared that France would: A. 
Order Weygand to join Britain in attacking Libya if Ger- 
many did not relax her demands on France; B. Defend 
her colonial possessions against any aggressor; C. Join 
Germany against Britain if the British did not stop bomb- 
ing French ports. 

British control of the Mediterranean depends not only on 
the fleet but on two powerful fortresses: A. Ceuta and 
Gibraltar; B. Catania and Pantelleria; C. Gibraltar and 
Malta. 
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Clashes between factions of the Iron Guard and anti- 
Jewish outrages caused a three-day reign of terror last 
January in: A. Rumania; B. Germany; C. Bulgaria. 
One of these statements about Australia is correct: A. 
It is practically self-governing and independent but has 
a Governor General appointed by the King of England; 
. B. Australia came within a few votes of staying out of 
the war; C. It ranks ahead of Canada in industrial 
production. 


IV. FOREIGN AFFAIRS (B) 


V. 


Indicate the wrong answer. Only one is wrong. 

British forces have won sweeping victories against Italian 
troops in: A. Libya; B. Italian East Africa; C. Sardinia. 
Japan’s drive for a “Greater East Asia” menaces: A. 
Manchuria; B. Netherlands Indies; C. Singapore. 
Britain is meeting the Nazi submarine threat to her ship- 
ping by: A. Bombing the bases from which the U-boats 
come; B. Building more huge battleships; C. Building a 
new type of cheap, fast, submarine chaser called a 
corvette. 

One of the following statements concerning the debate 
on food for Europe is incorrect: A. 30 million people will 
die unless food is allowed through the British blockade; 
B. Europe cannot raise all the food it requires even un- 
der normal conditions; C. Experts do not expect millions 
to die if the blockade continues, but they believe there 
may be serious undernourishment and disease in some 
places. 

Britain’s war effort has brought these members of the 
Labor Party to positions of power: A. Herbert Morrison; 
B. Anthony Eden; C. Ernest Bevin. 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS (A) 


Indicate the correct answer to each question. Only one is 


correct. 


1, 


T 
T 


The Lease Lend Act gives the President power to: A. 
Aid any nation “whose defense he deems vital to the 
defense of the U. S. A. ...”; B. Declare war on German 
without asking Congress’ consent; C. Extend Britain all 


V. 


1. 


pons ah financial aid without obtaining Congressional 
approv ° 

Since 1937, grants and loans to local housing authorities 
have been made by the: A. Federal Home Loan Bank 
System; B. U.S. Housing Authority; C. Federal Hous- 
ing Administration. 

The American Legion believes the present Selective 
Service Act should be changed to: A. Draft an annual 
quota of young men reaching 18; B. Require men be- 
tween 18 and 45 to serve one year in the armed forces; 
C. Take only men between 30 and 45 for military 
training. 

One of these substances is not used in making nylon 
thread: A. air; B. coal; C. cotton. 

Of the following taxes listed, only one is not used by 
both the Federal and State governments: A. Income 
tax; B. General property tax; C. Gasoline and tobacco 
taxes. 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS (B) 


Indicate the wrong answer. Only one is wrong. 


Tax experts say a “good tax” should: A. Be based on 
the ability to pay: B. Be based on “benefits received” 
theory; C. Be hard to avoid and economical to collect 
and administer. 

The new “enriched” flour and bread can be produced by: 
A. Adding B-1, other vitamins and iron to ordinary white 
flour; B. Milling the wheat flour to contain 85 per cent 
of the wheat; C. Adding rye and oats to ordinary white 
flour. 

“Machines that make machines” is the phrase used to 
describe these machine tools: A. Turning machine; B. 
Milling machine; C. Welding machine. 

All these materials used by the steel industry are found 
in abundance in the U. S.: A. Chromium and cobalt; B. 
Iron ore; C. Coal and limestone. 

The Federal Food Stamp Plan: A. Provides additional 
food for families who do not have enough to eat; B. 
Helps reduce price-depressing surpluses; C. Places the 
Federal government in direct competition with local 
grocers and wholesalers. 


PART II- ENGLISH CLASSES 


TRUE OR FALSE 
If the statement is true, circle the T; if false, circle the F: 


F 1. Emily Dickinson was a recluse most of her life. 

F 2. Leonardo da Vinci, in the 15th century, fore- 
saw many of the mechanical devices we have 
today. 

F 8. Robert Browning asked to be introduced to 
Elizabeth Barrett because he was impressed by 
her Sonnets from the Portuguese. 

F 4. There have been no new editions of any of 
Shakespeare’s works this year. 


F 5. In casting your high school comedy it’s a good _ 


idea to fit the play to available talent. 
F 6. What was originally thought of as the Gettys- 
burg Address was made by Edward Everett 
Hale. 
F 7. It’s easy to get a job as a social worker without 
a college degree. 
8. Modern authors use more adjectives than their 


’ predecessors. 
9. Henry Kyd Douglas’ book, I Rode with Stone- 
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wall, was published many years after the au- 
thor’s death. é 

10. Stephen Crane was an influential writer who 
died at the beginning of our century. 

11. Good writers never alter their technique delib- 
erately. ’ 

12. The Free Company is made up of a group of 
leading American playwrights. 

13. Synonyms are exactly equivalent and _infer- 
changeable. 

14. Henry Beetle Hough publishes his paper, the 
Vineyard Gazette, in Fresno, California. 

15. In recent years prose has become “low-keyed 
and fluid.” 

16. Three Capra films have been distinguished by 
their mixture of social message and humor. 

17. As a poet Alfred Tennyson clearly mirrored the 
Victorian mind. 

18. Jan Struther’s new book, A Provincial Lady, 

as been on the best selling list for six months. 

19. Prose was more leisurely back in 1890. 

20. The story, The Mystery of Heroism, describes 
a small boy’s flight from Belgium. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


Il. MULTIPLE CHOICE 


George Washington’s letter defending his cold and 
starving troops was written from: 

(a) Valley Forge 

(b) Gettysburg 

(c) Fort neg weg 

John Keats’ first job was 

(a) as a critic on the London Times 

(b) as apprentice to a surgeon 

(c) as secretary to a well-known diplomat 

In the story “My Friend Flicka,” Kennie chose Flicka 
as his horse because: 

(a) he thought his brother Howard wanted her 

(b) he was stubborn, defiant, and very much on the 
defensive 


(c) he had fallen in love with her 


Which of the following books was not selected as “one 

of the ten greatest American classics” during the sur- 

vey of the Limited Editions Club? 

(a) Moby Dick 

(b) Leaves of Grass 

(c) Rebecca 

(d) Education of Henry Adams 

Which of the following must an advertising copywriter 

have: 

(a) ability to sketch 

(b) a first-hand knowledge of all the products in the 

store 

(c) a high degree of tact 

(d) a very attractive appearance 

Mark Twain’s newest book is titleds 

(a) Mark Twain’s Eruption 

(b) Mark Twain in Eruption 

(c) The Eruption of Mark Twain 

In “The Story of Life” Gamaliel Bradford says that 

reading good i 8 is > lee because: 

(a) It _ our reading spe 

(b) It helps us solve our own problems 

(c) It bolsters up our ego to learn about other peo- 
le’s weaknesses 

Which one of the following statements is true: 

(a) Men are unsuccessful at Social Work because they 

have no maternal instincts 

(b) there are no men in Social Work today 

(c) Social Work is predominantly a woman’s field 

A complete book report should contain 

(a) a statement of the theme or idea behind the book 
(b) the date and birthplace of the author 

has clear statement of everything that happens in the 

0 

(d) a list of all the characters who appear in the story 

Which one of the following was dedicated by the 
Illinois state legislature as a national park and a Lin- 

coln shrine: 

(a) Old Salem 

(b) New Salem 

(c) Springfield 

Unpremeditated means 

(a) without foundation in fact 

(b) not planned beforehand 

(c) swallowed without chewin 

In “Flight From Waterloo” the author described: 
(a)Napoleon’s defeat at Waterloo 

(b) His own escape before the invading Nazis 

(c) His own airplane trip from Waterloo to Dakar 
Eugene O’Neill’s play “In the Zone” was recently in- 
corporated into a movie called: 

(a) The Long Voyage Home 

(b) So Ends Our Night 

(c) The Voyage Out 

(d) Western Union 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 
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The book Mrs. Miniver is about: 

(a) The escape of a German. woman from a Nazi 
prison cam 

(b) A middle-class white collar girl in Philadelphia 
(c) A middle-class English family 

The Country Editor believes that a country newspaper 
should not: 

(a) allot any space to local correspondents 

(b) try to retain its purely country flavor 

(c) imitate the great metropolitan dailies 

Check the one book in the following list whose author 
is no longer alive: 

(a) My Sister and I 

(b) From Many Lands 

(c) An Enemy of the People 

(d) The Whittling Boy 

In the short story, “The Young Man I Want,” the 
author makes it clear that the mother: 

(a) understands her daughter and her sixteen-year-old 
love pangs 

(b) has no idea what it’s all about 

(c) is completely out of sympathy with her daughter 
Check the one word in the following list which is 
not synonymous with laugh: 

(a) titter 

(b) guffaw 

(c) smear 

(d) grin 

(e) smirk 

Which of the following statements about Stonewall 
Jackson is not true: 

(a) he was a great strategist 

(b) his men did not love him 

(c) he did not fight in the Civil War 

(d) the enemy believed he never slept 

Which of the following used the dramatic monologue 
most effectively: 

(a) Poe 

(b) Longfellow 

(c) Brownin 


(d) FitzGerald 


Ill, MATCHING TEST 


1. 


To which poet did each of the biographical incidents 
belong: 


(a) Left school at the age of 12 1. Shelley 
(b) Was drowned off the Italian Coast 2. Whittier 
(c) Married a famous author 3. Poe 

(d) Was a well-known painter 4. Whitman 
(e) Was born the same year as Long- 5. Browning 
fellow 

(£) Was an adopted son 6. Rossetti 


Match the following people to the story, play, poem, 

or article in which they belong: 

(a) Philip Nolan 1. Church in the Wilderness 

(b) Smitty 2. The Long Voyage Home 

(c) George B. Gilbert 8. The People With Light 
Coming Out of Them 

(d) Aunt Phoenix 4. Man Without a Country 

(e) Mike Okagawa 5. A Worn Path 

Who wrote the following: (there is one extra name in 

column two) 


(a) My Friend Flicka 1, Grace Lumpkin 
(b) A Mystery of Heroism 2. Van Wyck Brooks 
(c) The Making of a Sports- 
man 8. Mary O’Hara 
(d) The Treasure 4. Tom Stix 
(e) New England: Indian 5. Stephen Crane 
Summer 6. Mark Twain 
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4. Match the following words with the proper synonym: 
(one extra again) 
(a) agile . conscientious 
(b) indolent . nimble 
(c) diabolical . partiality 
(d) punctilious . devilish 
(e) predilection . lazy 
. clever 
. Which of the following poets believed these theories: 
(a) That poetry should acs serenity 
and purity. 1. Morris 
(b) That American poetry should 
deal with American themes. 2. Whitman 
(c) That poetic inspiration should be 
found among workmen. 8. Arnold 
(d) That poets should forget an un- 
happy present and write about the 
delightful past. 4. Longfellow 


IV. WHAT’S MY NAME? 


1. (a) I was born in 1835 and grew up in a little river town 
on the Mississippi. 
(b) From the time I was a child the river and its life 
fascinated me. My ambition, which I later achieved, was 
to become a river pilot. . 
(c) When I was a young man I went west to Nevada 
and California, but instead of growing up with the coun- 
try I chose to do some writing about it. Most famous of 
these bits was a little something about a frog. 
(d) I soon became the most popular writer in America, 
famous as a humorist and lecturer. 
(e) Two of my books reminiscent of my boyhood in Mis- 
souri are considered as American classics. 


WHAT'S MY NAME? 


(a) I was born in Amherst, Massachusetts in 1830. 

(b) As a girl I was the center of attention, and loved 
the society of people. In 1854, when my father was 
elected to the Congress, I accompanied him to Wash- 
ington. 

(c) After being disappointed in love I turned in on my- 
self, and rarely left my father’s house. 

(d) About this time I began writing preys rayne of 
which I sent the editor of the Atlantic Monthly. No poem 
of mine was ever published while I was alive. 

(e) I once said, “If I read a book and it makes my whole 


body so cold no fire can ever warm me, I know that is 
poetry. ; 
WHAT’S MY NAME? 


. (a) Iwas.born in Newark, N. J., in 1871, the fourteenth 
and youngest child of a Methodist minister. 
(b) When I was 19 I left college and got a job writing 
for newspapers in New York. 
(c) At frst my stories attracted little attention, but the 
publication of a certain novel brought me lasting fame. 
(d) I spent several years as a roving correspondent in 
the West, then went to Cuba where I reported the 
Spanish American War. 
(e) I died in the Black Forest in Germany at the be- 
ginning of this century. 


WHAT’S MY NAME? 


4. (a) I was born in Hungary in 1811. 
(b) Thanks to my father’s connections with the Ester- 
hazy family I was given a musical education and gave 
my first concert when I was 9. 
(c) I lived in Vienna for many years, where I not only 
gave brilliant piano concerts but started composing. 
(d) In 1874 TI settled down as a conductor in Weimar. 
It was during this period that I wrote most of my best- 
known works. 
(e) In 1865 I took religious orders and was known as 
“The Abbe of the Piano. 


WHAT’S MY NAME? 


. (a) I am a contemporary. I was born in New York in 
1888 in the heart of what is now Times Square. 
(b) When I was a young man I left college and joined 
a gold-prospecting trip to Central America which gave 
me my First taste of the sea and ships. This-was followed 
by several ~ trips before the mast. 
(c) During the long convalescence from a touch of 
tuberculosis I decided to write plays about my sea ex- 
periences and the men I knew there. 
(d) After studying at Harvard in the famous 47 Play 
Workshop under Professor Baker I went to Province- 
town where my plays were first produced. 
(e) I panes the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1936; 
have been awarded the Pulitzer Prize three times. I am 
now working on a cycle of nine plays. 


WHAT’S MY NAME? 





Answers 


PART I-SOCIAL STUDIES 


I. Names and Places: 1. Boris; 2. Winant; 3. Wavell; 
4. George; 5. Wheeler; 6. McReynolds; 7. Murray; 8. Gibral- 
tar; 9. France; 10. Bevin; 11. Darlan; 12. Haile Selassie; 
13. Eden; 14. Singapore; 15. Indies; 16. Menzies; 17. 
Palmer; 18. Currie; 19. Mussolini; 20. Korizis. 


Il. Foreign Affairs: 1~T; 2—-T; 3—F; 4—T; 5—F; 6—T; 
7—T; 8—F; 9—F; 10—F; 11—T; 12—F; 138—F; 14—T; 15-F. 


III. National Affairs: 1-T; 2-T; 83-F; 4—F; 5—T; 6—T; 
7—F; 8—T; 9—T; 10—T; 11—T; 12—F; 18—T; 14—T; 15—F. 


IV. Foreign Affairs (A): 1—A; 2—B; 3—C; 4—A; 5—A. 
IV. Foreign Affairs (B): 1—C; 2—A; 8—B; 4—A; 5—B. 
V. National Affairs (A): 1—A; 2—B; 3—A; 4—C; 5—B. 
V. National Affairs (B): 1—B; 2—C; 3—C; 4—A; 5—C 


PART II— ENGLISH CLASSES 


I. TRUE OR FALSE : 
1. F; 2-T; 3-F; 4-F; 5-T; 6-F; 7-F; 8-F; 9-T; 10-T; 11-F; 
12-T; 18-F; 14-F; 15-T; 16-T; 17-T; 18-F; 19-T; 20-F. 


Il. MULTIPLE CHOICE 

1-(a); 2-(b); 3-(c); 4-(d); 5-(c); 6-(b); 7-(b); 8-(c); 
9-(a); 10-(b); 11-(b); 12-(b); 18-(a); 14-(¢); 15-(c); 
16-(c); 17-(a); 18-(c); 19-(b); 20-(c). 


Ill. MATCHING 
1. (a) 4; (b) 1; (c) 5; (d) 6; (e) 2; (£) 8 
2. (a) 4; (b) 2; (ce) 1; (d) 5; (e) 8. 
8. (a) 3; (b) 5; (ce) 4; (d) 1; (e) 2 
4. (a) 2; (b) 5; (c) 4; (d) 1; (e) & 
5. (a) 3; (b) 4; (ce) 2; (d) 1. 


IV. WHAT’S MY NAME? 


1. Mark Twin; 2. Emily Dickinson; 8. Stephen Crane; 
4. Franz Liszt; 5. Eugene O'Neill. , 




















~ ENGLISH. IE 
English and Your Job 


(Concluded from page 24) 





He handed me a sheet of paper on 
which were listed several items. 

“That's our memo from -the copy- 
writer,” he explained. “She wants those 
items illustrated in the ad.. Let’s take 
one of them, umbrellas, and see what 
happens out here in the art depart- 
ment.” He led the way to a long room 
pining his office. Twelve or fifteen 
men and women, some in long, blue 
smocks, were at work at easels. 

“Here’s the beginning’ of the um- 
brella sketch,” he said, pointing to one 
of the drawings. “You'll notice that it 
lacks detail. In fact, it’s hardly more 
than an outline. But it gives the artist 
a pattern on which to build his 
drawing.” 

“Is the finished drawing done by 
someone else?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes. These people are not ar- 
tists. They are layout men. They 
originate the idea for the sketch and 
eo it out on a scale that will con- 
orm to the space allotment. The 
finished work is done upstairs. Come 
along and I'll show you what happens.” 
We took the elevator to the seventeenth 
floor, opened a door, and found our- 
selves in a large, well-lighted room 
where half a dozen men were busy at 
easels. 

“Here's the men’s department,” he 
announced. “How about the ladies? Is 
it all right to come in?” 


A girl’s voice assured him that every- 
thing was in order, so we went through 
a passage-way to an pe gt room. 
Five or six young women looked up 
and smiled. The only one who didn't 
change her expression was a girl in a 
smart, blue suit and a white bonnet. 
She sat in the middle of the group 
while those around her worked at 
easels. 

“She’s our millinery model,” Mr. 
Gerard explained. “Let’s see what this 
artist is doing to her.” He pointed to 
the sketch on the drawing board. “No- 
tice the details of this drawing. You 
see every little ribbon on the hat.” 

“I suppose most of these sketches 
will be used in newspaper advertise- 


ments. What other kinds of art work - 


do you do?” I asked. 

“We design labels, we do the letter- 
ing on all the price cards, and we make 
the posters that you see throughout the 
store and in the windows.” 

“That reminds me of another ques- 
tion, Mr. Gerard. Who does the win- 
dow display?” 

“Well, that’s handled by another de- 
partment, Miss Baker. But we work in 
close co-operation. We try to  coor- 
dinate our store display with our news- 
paper advertising. For example, the 
umbrella ad you saw might be used as 
a theme for a window.” 

“In other words, advertising the 
world’s largest store is a job that calls 
for team-work,” I added. 

A good many years have passed 
since Rowland H. Macy penned his 





Words to the Wise 
A Vocabulary Builder 
By Gretta Baker 


Here are some daffy doings for smart 
students. Take your choice of meanings, 
then follow directions. Key is on 
page 28. 


IF YOU THINK .. . 


1. predilection is (a) a forecast or 
prophecy, turn the page; (b) preference 
or partiality, give three cheers; (c) failure 
or neglect of duty, go stand in the corner. 

2. aperture is (a) a carpenter's tool 
used for boring holes, turn on the light; 
(b) a legal term applied to a delay in 
- a x 8 your neighbor on 

e back; (c) an opening or passage, slo. 
yourself on the Bi, grag 3 

3. remnant is (a) a remaining trace or 
survival, also applied to a piece of cloth 
left over after cutting, knock on wood; 
(b) a lively country dance, hide your face; 
(c) a kind of jelly made from berries; turn 
on light. 

4. hieroglyphics means (a) a governin 
body of clergy, ring a bell; (b) the art of 
making or using orks, smile like an 
angel; (c) picture-writing, especially of 


the ancient Egyptians, snap your fingers. 
5. equidistant means (a) far removed 

from the equator, —_ like a hyena; (b) 

situated at an equal distance from a given 


point, as two cities, stand up and stretch; 


(c) running in a line parallel to the equa- 
tor, do a somersault. 

6. proximity is (a) nearness, count up 
to ten; (b) power to act for another per- 
son, open the window; (c) an estimate or 
guess, leave the room. ’ 

7. idyllic means (a) pertaining to the 
worship of idols, sing a song; (b) having 
high ideals, whistle a tune; (c) havin 
the qualities of an idyl — therefore, rura 
in spirit or thought, clap your hands. 

8. etymology is (a) the study of in- 
sects, buzz like a bee; (b) the study of the 
derivation of words, stamp your left foot; 
(c) the science of estimating character b 
studying handwriting, watch your ps 
and q's. 

9. perennial means (a) gaudy or showy, 

recite “Mary Had a Little Lamb; (b) 
occurring every two hours, warble like a 
canary; ec) lasting through the years, raise 
your _— hand. 
10. ine means (a) having the prop- 
erty of neutralizing an acid, bark like a 
dog; (b) a business associate, wink your 
left eye; (c) a chemical used as a spray 
for , stay where you are. 
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“Happy New Year” message. Advertis- 
ing is no longer a-one-man job. It is a 
highly specialized work that demands 
a variety of talents. Copywriters, lay- 
out men, artists, production men, 
executives—all are needed in this com- 
78 but fascinating business. You may 
ave to start as a clerk or a “runner,” 
but you'll go places eventually if you 
keep your eyes and ears open. So take 
an inventory of your talents. You may 
discover that you have just the com- 
bination that advertising needs. 


BOOK QUIZ 


DEATH COMES FOR THE ARCH- 
BISHOP, by Willa Cather 
(Knopf). 


1, The Spanish Cardinal told his guests 
a. the story of the El Greco painting. 

b. that he could not appoint Latour. 
c.that Bishop Ferrand would be 
blessed. 

2. Father Latour rode into Mexico to 
a. secure an architect for his church. 

b. proclaim the miracle of the tree. 
c. secure his credentials. 
d. perform the christening at Durango. 

8. The sign that the Mother of God gave 
a. to Brother Joseph was the fountain. 
b. to Father Latour was a lamb. 

c. on the hillside of rocks, was roses. 
d. to Father Vaillant was the storm. 

4. Baltazar, who killed his serving-boy, 
a. did penance for fifty years 
b. was executed at Santa Fé. 

c. was sealed within the rock lip: 

d. was thrown from the Acoma cliffs. 
5. Before making a fire in the cave, 

a. Jacinto showed the great snake. 

b. Father Latour dragged his donkey in. 

c. Jacinto filled the hole with stones. 

d. Kit Carson and the Bishop prayed. 

6. After Dofia Isabella became a widow, 
a. she said she was forty-two years old. 
b. she lost her estate through perjury. 
c. she swore she would never lie again. 
d. she learned to play the harp. 

7. It had been nineteen years since Sada 
a. had talked with Jean in Auvergne. 
b. had taken her niece to New Orleans. 
c. had seen the holy things of the altar. 
d. had escaped from the outlaw, Smith. 

8. When Father Vaillant was called from 
a. Colorado, he gave Sada the medal. 
b. Tucson, he saw the yellow rock. 

c. Santa Fé, he was lost in the desert. 
d. Albuquerque, he was fairly rich. 

9. Jean asked his friend Joseph to take 
a. his best carriage to Denver. 
b. Angelica with Contento. 

c. his best linen to Philoméne. 
d. his last confession. 
10. Father Latour knew that 
a. Manuelito would cross 
Grande. 
b. Eusabio’s son would die. 

c. the Navajos were doomed. 
d. Joseph was a better man than he. 
The next Book Quiz will be on Cap- 
tain Horatio Hornblower, by. C. S. For- 
ester. You'll find it in the April 14th 

issue. 





the Rio 
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People With Light 


(Concluded from page 19) 


the old man, and his granddaughter. 
But this block’s no different from any 
other block in any other town in Amer- 
ica. People are like that all over the 
lace, and when you've got pean? with 
fight coming out of them, like it comes 
out of these people, then you've got 
light coming out of their houses and the 
streets they live on, and the towns 
where these streets are, and the whole 
land where these towns are. You know 
they’re happy people because they be- 
long to a happy nation. They're free 
people and they're glad to be alive. 


I’ve done a lot of looking around all 


over this country, because that’s my 
work, and everywhere I’ve gone—from 
the biggest city to the smallest town— 
I've seen people with light in ‘em. 
‘Human people. People who are young 
and friendly and kind—oh, I know, I've 
seen bad people, too—all kinds of ‘em— 
but I looked a long time, and it’s gotten 
so that I can see right through people 
who look as if they're bad. But they're 
not bad—they’re having trouble—they’re 
up against something—things have been 
going wrong—they’ve lost faith—they 
need more things than they’ve , aa 
they're out fighting because they don’t 
know what else to do about the trouble 
—but even these people are good wed 
ple. Something’s pressing agrinst their 
spirits, map ‘em. Everything isn’t 
perfect in any block of any town or ci 
in this country, but in this country it's 
always trying to improve—it’s always 
working at the job, the same as a 
painters got to work at a picture he’s 
painting. 

Look out this window down the 
street. It’s not a fancy street. The 
houses aren’t much. The people in them 
aren't people you read about in news- 
papers and magazines. But down there 
is America. That street, and those 
houses, and the people living in them. 
There is the strength of this nation, and 
the hope of the world. Look at the light 
shining out of those humble houses. 
That ight is the light of a happy na- 
tion, a free and growin le, a 
ple without oa a La ngs nat 
instead of hate, whose casual everyday 
humanity is ae than any other 

wer in the world. This is a good 

lock. I like it here, because the best 
in people from all over the world is 
growing here into the first real nation 
of the world—the American nation—the 
nation of human people—the le 
with light coming out of them. (Music 
up to conclude.) 


MerepiTH: Burgess Meredith speak- 
ing—thank you, William Saroyan. In 
many countries, the light of humanity 


flickers and dies—snuffed out by facéless 
men, by men who have no light in 
themselves and who therefore deny the 
existence of light anywhere. Our nation 
was formulated by men who cherished 
the light that comes from le. The 
meaning of our freedom is this: here, in 
our land, darkness can never win. Let 
us then resolve again, in the face of 
threatening shadows, that government 
of the people, by the e, and for 
the people shall not perish from the 
earth 


Music: (Theme . . . brass chow... 
strings to back.) 


Reprinted by permission of the author 
and Free Company. 





Poetry Corner | 
(Concluded from page 25) 
Though hands should tremble and 


eyes be wet, 
And stitch for stitch in my heart be 
set. 


But now my soul with his soul I wed; 
Thine the living, and’ mine the 
dead!’ ” 


Some of our best loved hymns 
were written by Whittier. Their 
serenity is still felt by many a con- 


‘gregation which knows “the inner 


light” even though it meets in a 
“steepled house” and does not speak 
“the simple tongue.” 


“Immortal love, forever full, 
Forever flowing free, 

Forever shared, forever whole, 
A never-ebbing sea! 


We may not climb the heavenly 


steeps 
To bring the Lord Christ down: 
In vain we search the lowest deeps, 
For him no depths can drown. 


But warm, sweet, tender, even yet 
A present help is he: _ - 

And faith has still its Olivet, 

And love its Galilee.” 


Key to “Words to the Wise” 


. Give three cheers. 

. Slap yourself on the back. 
Knock on wood. 

. Snap your fingers. 

Stand up and stretch. 
Count up to ten. 

. Clap your hands. 

. Stamp your left foot. 

. Raise your right hand. 

. Bark like a dog. 


Key to Book Quiz 
l—a; 2—c; 3c; 4—d; 5—c; 6—a; T—o; 
8—b; 9—b; 10—d. 


SOBADBNUAWDE 


_ 


Literary Leads 


SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


Sherwood Anderson, author of many 
books, of which Winesburg, Ohio, is 
certainly the most famous, died on 
March 8 at a hospital in Colon, Canal 
Zone, at the age of 64. He had just set 
out on a long trip to South America, 
a trip to last “maybe a year, maybe 
two. Maybe forever.” 

Sherwood Anderson will long be re. 
membered as a member of that group of 
writers—Sinclair Lewis, Willa Cather, 
Theodore Dreiser, Eugene O'Neill, H. 
L. Mencken—who in 1920’s, were 
considered the most important contem- 
sas haan our country. Mr. An- 

erson’s im was his at- 
tachment to small x tra small town 
life. In his column in New York’s PM, 
written the day Anderson left for South 
America, Ben Hecht (an old friend 
from his Chicago days) wrote: “I re- 
member that no one in my time has 
written as tenderly and deeply of small 
towns and small people. It was Sher- 
wood who re-invented the American 
soul— dead since David Harum. He 
found .it in the milking shed, the hard- 
ware store, the village meeting hall, in 
the apc f noon hour and on the front 
porch and touring in his Tin Lizzie.” 


Member of “Free Company” 


Mr. Anderson’s last work will not be 
published. It was a rough draft of a 
play written for The Free Company 
(see page 17) which he submitted be- 
fore he sailed. After examination of his 
outline draft, which CBS and Free 
Company members hoped to be able to 
finish and broadcast; announcement 
was made that the play would require 
such extensive reworking that it was 
thought unfair to Anderson’s great 
reputation to present it as his final lit- 
erary effort. 


ELIJAH’S CLOAK 


Martha Foley, who with her hus- 
band, Whit Burnett, edits the magazine 
Story, has been desighated by the Dial 
Press as Edward J. O’Brien’s successor 
in the job of selecting and getting out 
the yearly anthology of Best Short 
Stories. Miss Foley and Mr. O’Brien 
were old friends. For many years before 
his death last month. Mr. O’Brien had 
watched and praised the growth of 
Story Magazine from the days when it 
was a small mimeographed sheaf pub- 
lished in Vienna to Ra takeesine of 
gg and stature it is y. Both 

. O'Brien and Miss Foley have 
served as enthusiastic judges in the 
short story division of our Scholastic 
Awards. 
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Even the Children Realized Why, in the Midst of Their Poverty, 
Muddie Had to Buy That “‘Litile Something’? at Leary’s 


HENEVER she remembered 

that they lived on Cemetery 

Street, that is, when a funeral 
passed by, Missy felt sad. This was 
not the street’s real name, but many 
people called it so. The old houses 
which had been there long before 
the new cemetery was laid out on 
that side of town sat far back from 
the street with many trees in front 
of them. Missy’s own house had two 
huge magnolias in front as if it put 
up hands to hide its eyes from the 
sad processions that went by. At 
least that is the way Muddie ex- 
pressed it. 

Muddie was a person who could 
make any house seem hoth comfort- 
able, that is, a place where it was 
good to rest, and alive, that is, a 
place where exciting things might 
happen at any time. There were 
times when Muddie went about 
with a sad face, not because of 
the funeral processions, but, because 
she was feeling the pinch of pov- 
erty. She said this herself. And 
Missy visualized a large, shadowy 
creature with pockmarks on his face 
and a hideous leer. This was Pov- 
erty and he went about giving a 
pinch here and a pinch there, and 
always after he had pinched, his 
leer grew tremendous and much 
more hideous and he laughed be- 
cause he was pleased to see Muddie 
going about with a sad, thin look 
on her face. 

But there were many times when 
Muddie did not feel the pinch; in 
fact, according to Father she did not 
feel it enough, and that was when 
many a family discussion took on a 
note of despair. Sometimes it took 
on a note of anger when Father 
spoke of what he called Muddie’s 
“predilection.” As he spoke it this 
word sounded like a shameful thing, 
like a drunkard, and it was some 
time before Missy realized that what 
Father meant by that large word 
was Muddie’s passion for auctions. 

There were nine children. On an 
afternoon in January six of the nine 
children sat in the dining room, the 


By Grace Lumpkin 


only room where a fire burned con- 
tinuously, and waited for Muddie to 
come home. It was not late, but al- 
ready dark, so that the electricity 
was on and some of the children 
were at the dining-room table study- 
ing or reading, most probably read- 


“ing,. for they were all great readers. 


But it might have been Latin and 





all the bundles from Muddie’s tired 
arms. But Missy, who was observ- 
ing, noticed that Muddie kept one 
package in her hands and would not 
give it up, and immediately Missy 
elt a great curiosity about that 
bundle. 

Missy led the way to the dining 
room and Muddie called, “Be care- 
ful, Missy, those are oysters,” and 
Missy gave a yelp of delight. 





She spread the fan before her and made that curious little gesture with her head 
that expressed so many things and looked at the children over the top of her fan. 


Algebra that kept them at the table 
because if a bad report card came 
around at the end of the month, it 
roused Father's anger even more 
than Muddie’s predilection roused it. 

Missy was the first to hear Mud- 


die’s steps on the front piazza and: 


she was the first at the front door 
to open it. Muddie was literally 
hung with bundles like a Christmas 
tree with presents. She dropped 
some of the bundles into Missy’s 
arms and groaned, “Oh, my feet.” 
But it was what might be called a 
cheerful groan. The other children, 


or some of them, came and received 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, Pages 17-28 (English Section) are omitted. 


In the dining room Muddie let 
herself down in a chair and groaned 
again and Missy laid the packages 
on the table over Brother’s Latin 
and hastened to get Muddie’s old 
shoes from her room. Kneeling at 
Muddie’s feet, Missy changed the 
shoes, and Muddie gave a sigh of 
relief and smiled about at the chil- 
dren who stood waiting to hear of 
her adventures and especially wait- 
ing to know about an auction, and 
how Muddie had bid so much, and 
how someone had overbid her on 
the very object that she so much 
coveted. 
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With all the children about her, 
some standing close to her, some 
lying on the floor before the fire 
looking up into her face, .Muddie 
was ike a queen, at least the sort 
of queen who is gracious and loves 
her subjects and knows that they 
love her. That was all that might be 
called queenly about Muddie, be- 
cause with nine children and Pov- 
erty going about ready with his 
pinch, it was hardly possible for 
Muddie to. behave like a queen. For 
queens do not darn pr wage and 
socks and cook and clean house, and 
make over the clothes of the older 
children so that the younger ones 
can wear them for best. 

The coals shone redly into Mud- 
die’s lively, smiling face, and into 
the faces of the children. Muddie 
said to Missy, “Put the oysters out 
in the kitchen,” and when the older 
children, who had not run to the 
door to meet Muddie because they 
were too dignified, heard that there 
were oysters they lost their dignity 
and whooped with delight. 

“I bought the oysters,” Muddie 
said, “though I know they are ex- 
pensive, because I was late and an 
oyster stew will take only a little 
time to prepare.” She seemed to be 
talking not to the children but to 
be explaining to Father. But Father 
would not be in until later and the 
children paid little attention to the 
explanation, for they were thinking 
of the stew with butter and salt and 
pepper floating on top and the love- 
ly smell that would presently come 
from the kitchen and that would 
soon be right under their noses in 
the soup plates on the table. 

“And this,” Muddie lifted the 
package which had been in her 
hands all the while, “is a little some- 
thing I found at Mr. Leary’s.” She 
smiled secretly and did not look at 
the children but at the bright coals 
in the grate. 

“What is this?” the children won- 
dered. “No auction? And what could 


Muddie find at Mr. Leary’s depart- | 


ment store that would make her 
smile as if she had bid highest at 
an auction for something she want- 
ed?” But they did not speak cut 
loud and waited. 

“Mr. Leary was having one of his 
sales,” Muddie said dreamily, “one 
of those sales he has about every 
three years, when he brings out 


_ everything, simply everything he has 








GRACE LUMPKIN 


Grace Lumpkin, author of three 
novels and many short stories, says: 
“One thing I know. Writing is a pain. 
It is also the most satisfying joy.” Miss 
Lumpkin, a native of Georgia, lived 
many years in South Carolina where she 
taught a two-room school when she was 
seventeen. Always interested in the’ wel- 
fare of the people around her she later 
started a night school for adults whose 
ages ranged from 16 to 65. This story, 
“The Treasure,” appeared first in The 
Southern Review and was included last 
year by Harry Hansen in his 0. Henry 
Memorial Award Prize Stories of 1940. 





not sold for thirty, years, since the 
very first year he came over an im- 
migrant from Ireland and set up his 
store. I went in.” Muddie made a 
curious little gesture with her head. 
It was coquettish and secretive and 
pleased and excited all at the same 
time. “I went in just to look around. 
Mr. Leary is very pleasant and wel- 
comes anyone as if he were giving 
a reception. So I went in only to say 
‘how 5 you do’ to him, because of 
course I did not intend to buy a 
thing. It is not only extravagant but 
a horrible waste of money,” Muddie 


said severely, “to buy any useless’ 


thing when you children need shoes 
and stockings and... and other 
things.” Muddie spoke firmly and 
severely, but she looked as if she 
did not really believe what she said 
and the secret smile was still on her 
mouth and over her whole face. 

“So I went in and spoke to Mr. 
Leary and he was delighted to see 
me and urged me to look at every- 
thing, so of course out of politeness 
I had to do so,” Muddie explained, 
and again it seemed that ie was 
explaining to Father. “And there 
were so many things there, a hea 
of panne velvet at ten cents a sh 
Ten cents a yard!” Muddie repeated. 
“Of course uike were some .. . well, 
some worn places, but a person 
could cut around them in making 
up a dress. It was simply a crime 
not to buy it. But what could we 
do with yards of brown e vel- 
vet?” Muddie asked the children, 
and, of course, they did not know 
what could be done with yards and 
yards of brown panne velvet. And 
yet the very sound of the words was 
rich and luxurious and made the 
children feel rich anl luxurious. 

“But” — Muddie fingered the 
package in her hands — “as I looked 











over the things piled on the counters 
and went from one counter to an- 
other . . . a long way down, almost 
at the very back of the store, I saw 
a counter with winter underwear on 
it. And I thought that even though 
this underwear was old, it might be 
washed thoroughly and oa cut 
down for some of you. So I went to 
that counter. And do you know the 
price that was put on that under. 
wear? It was one cent for each set, 
one cent! But I saw at once that 
the underwear was too old and it 
was filthy, simply filthy with years 
of accumulated dirt. Not even a 
Liza” — Liza was the washwoman 
for the family — “could have washed 
it clean. But I lifted the pieces up, 
keeping my gloves on, just to be 
sure there wasn't something that | 
could use because” Muddie put her 
hand to her face and laughed — “at 
that price! I thought surely I might 
find one set that could be used. But 
it was all filthy, just filthy from I 
don’t know how many years of stay- 
ing in the basement. 

“And then, as I lifted the under- 
wear, I saw something lying under- 
neath, right down on the counter, 
flat on the counter under all that 
pile of filth. It gleamed a little as 
I pulled the underwear away. And 
then, under all that filth, like a treas- 
ure under dirt was a... there... 
before my eyes was... this...” 
Muddie lifted the bundle, but even 


_ she did not move her fingers to open 


it. 

But the children crowded closer 
to her, for they knew the moment 
was coming. 

“I had found a treasure, children,” 
Muddie said dramatically. “And 
who can blame me for trying to res- 
cue it from that filth? I could not 
leave it there! I could not, children. 
And so I took it to Mr. Leary and 
he said there was a al price on 
it...and I spent. . .” Muddie whis- 
pee “I should not have done it, 

ut I paid a dollar and half for it. 
I think Mr. Leary saw that I wanted 
it and so he asked a little more than 
he might have otherwise. But there it 
was. I had to rescue that treasure. It 
was so beautiful. And now. . .” Mud- 
die’s fingers slowly untied the string 
and slowly unwrapped the brown 
paper. Suddenly she stopped and 
said, “Don’t tell your father. I will 
tell him when . . . when the right 
(Continued on page 42) 
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Above, left: “Cats are more tempera- 
mental than dogs, but they are also 
lazier. Take advantage of that lazi- 
ness and set the cat on a _ pillow.” 


Above, right: “Cats can be made to 
take an interest in photography if 
you put a piece of meat on the top 
of the camera. And the posing kitten 
looks contented in a sleeping bag.” 


a much-loved little cat or dog 

around the house, whose person- 
ality is as definite as that of any other 
member of the family. Of course, the 
camera fan wants to photograph these 
little chums, and catch just that expres- 
sion which is their funniest, cutest, or 
most endearing. 

But the pets don’t always get the 
idea of holding a pose. They have to 
be tricked into cooperating. 

First thing, naturally, is to have lots 


M: well-regulated families have 
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hotos by Mario Scachert 


PHOTOGRAPHING YOUR PETS 
By Mabel Scacheri 


of light, either outdoor sun or flashlight. 
Standlamps do not succeed very well, 
unless Puss happens to be asleep. Even 
then, you can not close dewn to those 
small lens apertures which mean good 
depth of field and nice crisp detail in 
the fur. 

Suppose we are photographing a 
pup, a yellow and white wriggler who 
slumps down into a shapeless lump 
when you hold him, and runs away 
when you don’t. Let us take him out- 
doors, where we can get a sky back- 
ground. Set up a card table, and call 
litttle brother. If he stands near the 


card table, and the pup stands upon it, 
back of brother, with hind feet on the 
card table, front feet on brother’s 
shoulder, you have the two heads close 
together, you can get a good close-up, 
and the pup is likely to remain there 
long enough to snap him. 

Oh, of course, you focus on brother 
first, you get Mother to put the pup in 
position and even hold those hind legs 
where they belong. Meantime sister at- 

(Concluded on page 36) 


Below, left: “You have the two heads 
close together. The pup is likely to 
stay there long enough to snap him.” 


Below, right: Where’s the rope going 
with the pup? First prize picture in 
the Kalart Speed Flash Contest, 1940. 
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BOY dates GIRL 


Title Reg. U. 8. Pat, Off. 


25. The Streamliner Special 


comfortably and eyed the blue 

and chromium interior of the 
railroad coach they were riding in. 
“Now, -she said to Bud, “aren’t you 
glad you had an English mid-term 
this afternoon and couldn't drive 
up to Green City with Ziggy and the 
others?” 

Bud put their two bags in the lug- 
gage rack overhead and sat down 
beside her. “Why? So I could have 
the honor of riding as far as 
Cooperstown with you?” he cracked, 
as any brother would. 

“No, you goof,” Jinks laughed, “so 
you could ride on a Streamliner! Be- 
sides, it’s a much surer way of get- 
ting there than in Ziggy’s jalop! And 
youll be in better condition to run. 
You've gotta win, you know.” 

“Boy, I hope we can win that relay 


J: KS settled back in her chair 


By Gay Head 


if we don’t leave there in time to 
get home before dark.” 

“So will I,” Bud agreed, “riding in 
Anaesthesia! Don’t worry, Ill get 
Ziggy started in time to reach Aunt 
Harriet’s about 2:30 Sunday after- 
noon.” 

“Oke-doke, Gosh! You know, I’m 
getting hungry. You haven't forgot- 
ten your promise, when I washed 
those three shirts last night? How 
about that dinner on the train?” 

“Oh, yeah, well the next time the 
boy comes through with sand- 
wiches—” 

“Hey, none of that!” Jinks turned 
thumbs down. “You sai specifically 
in the diner, so come on, or I wont 
have time to eat the 5-course dinner. 
Do you know which way to the 
diner?” 

“Five cars back,” Bud replied. “I 








‘Lill il D) : 


Illustration by Kate Tracy 
“You wouldn’t mean the Lester Turnipseeds on Waverly Street, would you?” came a 
soft voice from across the table. “Why — er — yes,” Bud stammered from surprise. 


this time! Green City’s had the State 
Track cup for three years. By the 
way, you don’t know any girls in 
G. C. you'd like me to look up after 
the Meet, do you?” 

Jinks shook her head. “Im a 
stranger there myself. But surely 
there ll be a dance or something to- 
morrow night. Look, what time do 
you i, ti you and Ziggy will 
stop by for me in Cooperstown Sun- 
day? Aunt Harriet will be in a state 


noticed at the: station. I was afraid 
of this! Go ahead. You lead the 
way.” 

They had to walk through two 
roomette cars and two Pullmans to 
reach the diner. In the corridor of 
the last Pullman Bud stopped Jinks. 

“Hey, did you see what I saw in 
that last car — about the third sec- 
tion right? What a dish! Shiny black 
hair and big blue eyes—” 

“Never speak to strangers on the 


wits 1A 


Set Ayre 


pj) YOUR MANNERS 


train,” Jinks said, mocking her 
mother’s remonstrative tone of voicg, 

“I wasn't g — I was look. 
ing! But I might be persuaded to 
engage in conversation with a dish 
like that!” Bud looked back long. 
ingly, as he held the door open for 
Jinks to go into the diner. 

The steward seated them at the 
rr ay table, a table for four, 
ji sat beside the window and 
Bud next to her, so that she wouldn't 
be sitting next a stranger, if anyone 
else came to the table. 

Jinks eagerly examined the menu 
which the steward had placed be. 
fore her but Bud's thoughts were 
still on an entirely different subject. 

“Gosh, couldn't we ask her to 

make a third in a hand of — rummy 
or something? Boy, what eyes! They 
crumble you! You know, it's a funny 
thing, but it’s about time for me to 
fall for a new dish—” 
_ “We recommend the Streamliner 
Special, sir,” said the waiter who had 
arrived to pour the water just in 
time to hear Bud’s last sentence. “It’s 
creamed sweetbreads with broiled 
ham and pineapple—” 

“Oh——er—uh, thanks,” Bud said, 
oN down to earth, at last. He 
ra his menu card, but passed 

e order blank and pencil over 
toward Jinks. “You write it. But re- 
member, take it easy! I didn’t prom- 
ise to buy you a 5-course dinner-’ 

He stopped short and Jinks looked 
up to see a beautiful brunette with 
“big, blue eyes” following the 
steward straight to their table. She 
took the seat opposite Jinks. 

“Oh——er, did you decide to take 
the dinner?” Bud asked Jinks, a little 
louder than necessary, at the same 
time reclaiming the order blank. 

Jinks looked at him in surprise, 
then caught on. The Dish! It was a 

eat temptation to call Bud’s bluff, 
ae she couldn’t let him down that 
way. “No, I'd like the Supper Sug- 
gestion, Chicken a la King on toast 
with garden peas, and ice cream for 
dessert.” 

“Okay, guess Ill have the pot 


Bud finished writing the order and 
the waiter went to get it. The Dish 
was still writing hers. 

“Where are you fone to stay in 
Green City — at the Y.M.?” Jinks 
asked Bud. 

“No, at Ziggy’s cousins’. I forgot 

AG on page 34) 














luxurious Chevrolet—only 
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lowest-priced car with 


Body by Fisher! 


The smiling young man in 
the usher’s uniform represents 
Motoring calling upon you to 
enjoy the finest outdoor show of 
41 in ’41’s finest low-priced car! 


You'll find seats for six... 
big, generous ‘‘3-couple’’ 
roominess ... in this longer, 
larger, livelier Chevrolet with 
Body by Fisher; and you’ ll find 
thrills aplenty once you press 
the starter and get under way! 


Because Chevrolet for ’41 
out-powers all other biggest- 








selling low-priced cars... out- 
accelerates them .. . out- 
climbs them .. . out-rides and 
out-values them ... as you'll 
quickly discover when you 
make your own complete tests 
of its abilities! 


So please come, eye it, try it, 
buy it ... enjoy the enviable 
thrills and thrift of Chevrolet 
for °41 ... “‘Style Car of the. 
United States’’... value leader, 
sales leader, for nine of the last 
ten years! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Boy Dates Gir! 
(Concluded from page $2) 


Se ee 
> live n 
peg rp et we they live near 

“You wouldn’t mean the Lester Tur. 
nipseeds on Waverly Street, would 
you?” came a soft voice from across the 
table. 

“Why— er—yes,” Bud stammered, as 
much from surprise as anything else, 

“I didn’t mean to intrude,” The Dish 
said, “but I couldn't help overhearing 
your conversation. You see, the Turni 
seeds are my next-door neighbors. I’m- 
my name is Beverly Bruce and I go to 
Green City High.” 

Bud broke out in smiles. “Well, I’m 
Bud Ferris, and this is my sister Jinks. 
We're at Central in Middlevale.” 

“Central?” The Dish repeated. “Why 

‘ve been writing to a—a Mac Worth 
at Central about the Spring Drama Fes- 
tival there next his he . Our cub, 
the Masquers, is going to enter the one- 
act play contest. Isn’t it funny we 
should meet on this train? I’ve been up 
to Westville to see about a dramatic 
scholarship for next year. Are you both 
going to visit the Turnipseeds?” she 
smiled at Jinks. 

“No, I'm ding the weekend in 
Cooperstown,” Jinks replied. “Which 
reminds me — we'll be there in 20 
minutes. Good, here comes our order 
now!” 

As it turned out, Jinks’ watch was 
almost ten minutes slow and they were 
almost in the Cooperstown station be- 
fore she realized it. She jumped up, 
leaving her dessert untouched. 

“Gosh, I'll have to run! Hope I'll see 
you in Middlevale next weekend,” she 
said to Beverly. 

“Here, wait, I'll go with you! Be 
back — in — a minute,” he called to 
Beverly as he dashed out after Jinks. 
They made it, and with a few sec- 
onds to spare before the train pulled 
out of the station. Jinks stood on the 
platform and laughed. “Gosh, I'll bet 
that girl thinks we walked out on her 
with both .dinner checks!” 
“Oh, brother,” Bud moaned, “and 
when I was about to ask her for 
a date tomorrow night! Say, speaking 
of dinner checks, should I offer to pay 
hers, too?” The*train started to move 
forward. “Should I?” 
Jinks laughed harder. “Well, if you're 


very noble, you might offer. But if she 


a you'd better mark her off the 


“If she Bud almost fell off 
the train. “If she does, I'll be at Aunt 








Harriet’s for dinner tomorrow night! 
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CAREERS IN BRIEF 


Auto Trades 


FIELD: 

After high school, your. chances are 
not too remote of landing a job in one 
branch or other of the auto repair and 
service business. It may be a job at a 
fling station, in the stockroom of an 
accessory concern, or if you have had 
auto shop training in school, as a me- 
chanic’s fon in a garage. You will 
then be one of a vast army/of several 
hundred thousand persons—all dedi- 
cated to keeping America going on 
wheels; one of the most alert and 
capable of all occupational groups. 

Nobody can foresee the future of the 
auto trades. Today numbers of me- 
chanics are leaving garages to go into 

roduction work in defense industry. 
Other men are being drafted for army 
service. This leaves — for 
younger men trained for the work. 

Will training in the maintenance of 
internal combustion engines, received 
by some army recruits, eventually over- 
supply the labor market with auto me- 
chanics? The probabilities seem to be 
against this because return from mili- 
tary service will be controlled, not too 
many being discharged from the army 
at any one time. 

If aviation ultimately becomes popu- 
lar, thousands of auto mechanics may 
be able to transfer a ee part of their 
training into that field. 


BRANCHES: 

There are two main branches in the 
auto trades: 1. Repair. 2. Service. Fre- 
quently, repair and service facilities 
may be merged in a single outfit. The 
repair branch includes: (a) pont 
garage repair; (b) ial repair wor 
such as dian Cacehi tony and 
fender, battery and ignition, painting 
and tire repair. 

The service branch includes: (a) fill- 
ing station and lubrication service; (b) 
cleaning and washing; (c) rental serv- 
ice; (d) storage; (e) parking. In addi- 
tion, there are the auto sales and acces- 
sory concerns, employing some mechan- 
ical workers. 

Mechanics in the trade are general 
mechanics or specialists. General me- 
chanics are all-around repairmen who 
may be especially familiar with one or 
two makes of car but who can act as 
“trouble-shooters” on any part of a ma- 
chine. They have had all-around train- 
ing in trade, technical school or appren- 
ticeship on every phase of auto r 
work and, in addition, have had garage 
experience on large numbers of cars. A 


good general mechanic may be pare 
tor of his own garage or may 8 


workman or foreman in a large estab- 
lishment. 

The special mechanic has a special 
knack and experience which has re- 
sulted in his specialization on a single 
feature ‘such as brakes, ignition, car- 
buretion, or body and fender repair. 
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QUALIFICATIONS: 

Temperamentally, your “natural” ga- 
rageman is individualistic, independent- 
minded, likes to work for himself and 
a page by himself, enjoys tinkering 
an putterin around machinery, 
doesn’t mind dirt and grease, has suf- 
ficient head for business, and ability to 
get along with people. 

Mechanical aptitude in garage work 
may involve at least three main “ele- 
ments”: (1) Ability to visualize me- 
chanical structure and operation; to see 








“You ll Like Wheaties, Too!” 





Wheaties give Jimmy 
extra nourishment to help 
build extra drive and stamina 
— what every athlete needs! 














WHEATIES 

Department 522 

Minneapolis, Minnesota ; 

Send me ...... Jack Armstrong Pedometers for which I en- 
close ...... centsand...... Wheaties box t ‘Send 10¢ and 
one Wheaties box top for each sar etna ben ¢ Fngy 


eRe eeeeeeeseseseseeeseseses 


Seeereeeseseseccceseeseses+++» GBLS.... 


Says Jimmy Foxx 


You've got plenty of good reasons, too, for 
eating a ‘‘Breakfast of Champions!” Jimmy 
Foxx, champion slugger and Boston Red Sox 
first baseman, eats 
cream and fruit often — and that’s a good 
idea for you. 


heaties with milk or 


Here in Wheaties is good whole wheat, a 


food specially recommended for athletes in 
training. Whole wheat in big, crunchy flakes 
that taste so super-delicious you'll want 
more and more Wheaties! 


Extra nourishing? You bet! The “‘Nutr-A- 


Sured” brand Process gives all the well- 
known essential nourishment of the natural 
wheat grain in Wheaties. Lots of that preci- 
ous Vitamin B; for good appetite. Vitamin 
G for growth. Iron for good blood. Phos- 
phorus for sound bones and teeth. 


Tomorrow morning, every morning, eat 


like “a champion! Treat yourself to a big 
bowlful of Wheaties with plenty of milk and 
fruit. Get this famous General Mills prod- 
uct, Wheaties, from your grocer today. 


SEND FOR YOURS TODAY! 


This Real Automatic Pedometer that 
Counts the Miles You Walk! Yours 
for Only 10c and a Wheaties Box Top! 


YOURS! More fun and thrills on your next hike 
if you carry a genuine Jack Armstron 
meter! Measures the distance you travel in miles 
and fractions of miles. All-metal precision made, 
complete with belt clip and embossed name plate. 
Cut coupon below and send for your pedometer 
now — today! Offer is good only while supplies last. 


Pedo- 


“Wheaties”, ‘“Breakfast of Champions” 
and ‘‘Nutr-A-Sured” are registered 
trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 
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“in the mind’s eye” the make-up and 
movement of a piece of machinery or 
apparatus; (2) ability to use the hands 
skilfully, sometimes called manual abil- 
ity; (8) ingenuity and resourcefulness; 
the ability to scheme mechanically. 
TRAINING: 

A first-class garage mechanic will be 
a high school graduate with training in 
physics, chemistry and mathematics. In 
addition, he may have had two years 
or more of training in the auto shop of 


a trade or technical school, followed 
by at least two or three years of wide 

arage experience. Not many garages 
ane boy the basic obicsusa - 
which he will get in a first-rate trade or 
technical school. After his school train- 
ing, excellen* experience may be ob- 
tained in a smaller type of garage where 
wide variety of trouble shooting must 
be done. 


INCOME: 
Helpers may start at about $12 to 





WHAT’S YOUR TELEPHONE SCORE? 





Beane DAY many pleasant 
voices go over the telephone. 
It seems to us the number is 
growing all the time. 

Most people realize the 
value of “The Voice with a 
Smile.” And most people are 
careful to be thoughtful in 
using the telephone. 

Can you say “yes” to these 
telephone questions? 


It may be your best friend. Greet 
him pleasantly. Friendly people 
have more fun anyway. 








Do You Talk Directly 
into the Telephone? 
To get the best possible results, 
hold the transmitter directly in 
front of the lips. 


Do You Hang Up Gently? 
Slamming the receiver down 
may annoy the n who is 
on the other end of the wire. 








“THE VOICE WITH A SMILE” When some one speaks pleas- 
antly to you, it’s easy for you to answer him in the same 
way. Many times you form your impression of people —and 
they judge you — by the sound of a voice over the telephone. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM @) 





$15 per week. if they have little or no 
previous experience or training. R 
mechanics as a rule earn te re id 
$35 per week. Some ialists, fore. 
men in large garages and first-class gen. 
eral mechanics earn more. Mechanics 
employed by the federal government 
may receive as high as $2,100. 
FUTURE: 

The line of progress in the auto 
trades may be as favorable as in most 
trade occupations today, although the 
security may not be as great as in some 
other trades. rtunities still exist to 
go into business for oneself. 


READ: 

Auto Mechanics and Garage Man- 
agement (Revised), Success Vocational 
Information Series, Morgan, Dillon & 
Co., 5154 N. Clark Street, Chicago. 

Analysis of the Auto Mechanic's 
Trade, California State artment of 
Education, Sacramento, ifornia. 

ROBERT H. MATHEWSON 





Photographing Pets 
(Concluded from page 31) 


tracts the pup’s attention so he looks 
up. Yes, indlend, photographing pets is 
a family affair, not a one man job. 

Use a medium yellow filter, other- 
wise the sky will not be dark enough to 
contrast well with white fur, high lights 
on cheeks, white collar on brother's 
shirt. Put your camera at a low angle, 
so the sky comes behind the heads, with 
no ~ of trees or buildings in the back- 

und. 

Another good trick with the pup is to 
dab some milk or meat juice on his 
nose, and get that tongue licking it off. 
This makes the pup ook silly, and is 
always a funny shot. Try a shutter speed 
of about 1/100. This will stop the ac- 
tion of the tongue, probably. Then try 
another at 1/50. This will probably not 
=P the action, the tongue will blur a 
little, and therefore look active. 

When it comes to Puss or her kittens, 

well, cats are more temperamental, but 
also lazier, than dogs. Take advantage 
of that laziness and set the kitty on a 
cw Get the camera on a tripod, 
ocus first on the pillow, then arrange 
the cat, have someone attract its atten- 
tion with a bit of meat, and flash, or 
just click at 1/100, if you are outdoors 
in good light. 

If you have an extra camera, you can 
alge kitten photographing another. 

megs et cat will take great 
interest in photography, provided 4 
small lump of meat is attached to the 

of the camera, while the posing 
kitten will be good in one of those doll’s 
sleeping bags from the dime store. 





Or no 








birth or baptismal certificates, naturalization certificates, club cards, tax 
bills, or similar papers. Sots a keh 
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-iile ON’T take our word for the merits of Canadian 
vacations or for the way we treat you. Ask any 
‘alii one of the 14,000,000* Americans who visited us 
last year. Perhaps one of them was your next-door 
ts neighbour. Ask him. 
He will soon tell you how easy it is to cross the 
border ; how courteously you are received everywhere; 
looks how free you are to move about; how willingly 
sek banks, hotels and stores pay the premium on Amer- 
ican currency; how easy it is to leave Canada when 
remy you please. 
sh to And he'll tell you about the wonderful vacationland 
ights this great north country really is; how cool and 
her's bracing, with fine modern highways stretching in all 
ngle, directions, accommodations to suit all budgets and 
with unlimited scope for every kind of holiday. 
ack- Yes, Canada welcomes you as never before. She 
offers you the freedom of her towering mountains, 
is to } umtracked forests, sparkling lakelands, silver sea- 
| his ° shores, brilliant cities, lovely towns and of all her 
off broad historic countryside. . 
d is *Over 14,100,000 United States citizens visited Canada in 1940. 
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| try Canada for more than two days. 
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vas ; trated book about vacationing in Canada. 
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4 ee The U.S. Department of State, Washington, suggests ! 
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CANADA IS EASY TO VISIT 


son 


These lucky travelers found crossing the Canadian border no 
tribulation. Immigration officials are friendly — and brief. 


to travel. Not even the war that is raging in so 
many of the lands you have visited in the past calls 
for a renouncement of this pleasure. We give you Canada. 

Canada is at war, you say. You have no wish to undergo 
long cross-examinations at the hands of suspicious border 
officials: You have heard rumors. 

Well, we, too, had heard rumors, but rather than swallow 
them whole we decided to investigate. We sent our travel 
editor on a journey. So simple and pleasant was this journey, 
so lacking the usual red tape that accompanies a jaunt 
in peace-time Europe, that since her return the young lady 
has been demanding similar assignments. “More Canada,” 
she says. “I don’t even need a passport to get there.” 

M. left Pennsylvania Station at 9:15 P.M. on the Mon- 
trealer of the Canadian National Railroad. She was a little 
apprehensive, but she thought that if anything unpleasant 
was in the offing she might as well relax until it came. 

The train arrived at St. Armand, Canada, at about 6:30 
A.M., and took on the Customs officers and the immigration 


W: HAVE good news for you in America who love 


i. 


“American citizen?” asks the Customs officer. “Well, have a 
good time while you’re in Canada and be sure to see «+ «” 


a. “Here it is,” thought M. Her smile was retumed 
with extreme cordiality by a courteous gentleman in a blue 
uniform. She saw “Customs Official” printed on his cap, 

“Your name, Madame?” 

“M—— K "a 

“Where do you reside?” 

“In New York.” She supplied the address. 

“You are an American citizen?” 

“Oh yes.” 

“And what is your destination in Canada?” 

“Montreal.” 

“Is this a business or a pleasure trip, Madame?” 

“Pleasure. I've always wanted to see Montreal.” She 
hoped that she didn’t sound as guilty as she felt. After all, 
she couldn’t very well tell him the real purpose of her trip. 

Then he threw a casual glance at her luggage and asked 
if it consisted of personal belongings, or if she intended to 
re-sell anything in Canada. She assured him that she had 
only personal belongings, whereupon he wished her a pleas. 
ant stay, touched his cap, and went his way. 

M. was slightly dazed until she saw another official 
approaching. is must be the tough part,” she thought. 


She took a deep breath, prepared for battle, and was dis- 
armed immediately by a friendly smile. The procedure dif- 
fered only in that the second young man had “Immigration 
Official” printed on his cap, and that he asked her to show 
proof of identification. When she pulled out her birth cer- 
tificate, he, too, touched his cap, and went his way. 


The dreadful inquisition took no more than a few min- 
utes. She hadn’t even been called upon to rise from her 
comfortable seat. 

Re-entry into the United States was exactly as simple. 
The American customs officials believed her when she said 
she had nothing to declare, had not, in fact, taken advantage 
of the privilege accorded to returning residents: that of 
bringing in free of duty one hundred dollars worth of 
souvenirs or articles for personal or household use. The 
necessary examination of her luggage was accomplished 
without disturbing a fold of her best dress. 

So it was just a rumor! Try it yourself. Canada is a won- 
derful place. 


wi 


Information with. a smile. The Canadian National Railways 


station master gives complete information on all trains. 
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Above: an architect’s drawing super- 
imposed upon an actual photograph of 
Niagara Gorge taken from Horseshoe 
Falls shows how the Gorge will look 
when the New Rainbow Bridge is opened 
to travelers this summer. This bridge 
will replace the “Honeymoon” Bridge 
which was destroyed by ice in 1938. 


Right: We ran into a French Canadian 
wedding. Relatives and friends gathered 
at Bonaventure station, Montreal, to 
see happy couple off on honeymoon. 


Bottom left: Parliament building at 
Victoria, on Vancouver Island. This 
capital of British Columbia is largely 
populated by retired English civil and 
military folk who like its mild 
climate. Golf’s a “year-round” sport. 


Bottom, right: This view is typical 
of the breath-taking scenes on the 
Ieefield Highway connecting Jasper 
and Banff National Parks, Canadian 
Rockies. in West Alberta Province. 
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Insist on BURLINGTON TRAILWAYS Routing, and Ride the FAMOUS 


Cte-Condittoned. DIESET INERS 


low you'll have extra spending 
money at your destination. 


Absolutely the last word 
in Roomy, Luxurious 
Highway Travel 

Automatic air-conditioning . . gener- 
ous space between seats . . individual 
reclining chairs that adjust to five 
restful positions . . deep sponge rub- 
ber cushions . . smooth Diesel Power. 
Mail the coupon today. Let us help plan 
a vacation you'll remember for years. 





@ Plan now for a summer of fun, 
rest and relaxation at a cost well 
within your vacation budget. By 
bus is the best way to see your 
America and the most economical 
way to go. Make new friends. . . 
benefit by new ideas . . . enjoy 
National Parks and spots of his- 
toric and scenic interest. And be 
sure to ride the BURLINGTON 
DieseLiners which provide a myriad 
of travel conveniences at a cost so 


VISIT AMERICA’S GREAT VACATIONLANDS 


, SCENIC WONDERS OF THE “ 
IN THE WEST. Black Hills, 


Yellowstone Park, Colorado, IN THE EAST. New England, 
Salt Lake City, Boulder Dam, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Catalina Island, Southern Cal- 
fornia and Pacific Northwest. 


nf LOW COST VACATION TOURS 
Arranged to fit your vacation budget. One low cost known in advance 
includes round trip transportation, first class hotels, sightsecing trips. 





BURLINGTON TRAILWAYS TRAVEL AND TOUR BUREAU 
Dept. SC-1, 547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me complete information on a Vacation 
trip to 
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READERS’ 
FORUM 


Thumbs Up 


Dear Forum: 

As to Moving Pictures, I agree with 
Doris Magee of Philadelphia, whose 
letter was published in Scholastic Feb- 
ruary 24. I think that movies are one 
of the best means of entertainment 
offered to the people today. 

But people hear enough about war 
over the radio; they read enough of it 
in the newspapers and magazines; and 
they see enough of it in pictures and 
newsreels and newspapers, without see- 
ing a full-length show with war, death 
and destruction as the theme. 

When I go to the movies, | want 
to enjoy myself for the time and mo- 
mentarily forget the rest of the world. 
I prefer seeing Clark Gable making 
love to Hedy Lamarr or Gene Autrey 
dashing across the prairie, to seeing 
the bombing of a city in a night air 
raid. 

Do the rest of the le _ prefer 
this kind of a show, yal they too 
war-minded to want anything but a 
good massacre? 

Darlene Douglass 
Postville High School 
Postville, Iowa 


Thumbs Down 


Dear Forum? 


I do not agree with Doris Magee in 
her opinion that there should not be 
moving pictures of war. 

" I have found that they help us to 
bear in mind important historical dates 
and places, which, in turn, help us in 
our history classes. They surely are 
more educational than light comedies. 

Young people living in a democracy 
want to know how and why wars are 
fought. The motion picture has taught 
us—the younger generation —to ex- 
agp the things our forefathers died 

. I think it gives us a better under- 
standing of history, and better ap 
Free an of our men, when we actual- 





see and hear the gallantry and suf- 
g that goes on during an air raid 
or battle. 
Lois Zieman BP 
Sheyenne High Sc 
Sheyenne, North Dakota 


More About Nicknames 


Dear Forum: 

The Sophomore Class of Buffalo 
High School was so interested in the 
article “What’s in a Nickname?” that 
different members of the class looked 


up the origin of several nicknames of 
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western South Dakota high school ath- 
letic teams. 

Many, even in their origins, differed 
widely from those given in the article. 
For instance, the Rapid City “Cob- 
blers” derive their name- from that of 
their coach, Euclid Cobb, who for 
many years had directed Rapid vs 
High School athletics. The Philip Hig 
School “Scotties” are so-called because 
“Scotty” Philip, an old-time rancher 
and colorful character lived on an enor- 
mous ranch in the vicinity of Philip. 
Sturgis High School athletic teams are 
known as “Scoopers.” A weil known 
railroad man of the early days whose 
run took him through Sturgis was 
known as “Scoop” Campbell. The earli- 
est settlement at what is now Sturgis 
was called Scooptown. 

Black Hills towns have not neglected 
their industries in naming their athletic 


These Same Heatures... 


that make my 
Business Underwood 
a Great Typewriter. PS 


LOOK FOR THESE FEATURES: 


1Champion Keyboard 10 Right and Left 
84 Characters Shift Keys 


2 Left Side Back-Spacer 11Sealed Action Frame 


Underwood 
Champion Portable 


teams. Belle Fourche, home of the 
Black Hills Round-Up, a well-known 
summer tourist. attraction, calls its 
teams “Brones.” From Vale, center of 
the sugar beet industry of western 
South Dakota, come the “Beetdiggers.” 
Newell has its “Irrigators,” named for 
the large irrigation project in the vi- 
cinity. The “Golddiggers” are from 
Lead, home of the Homestake Gold 
Mine. a 
Other schools have named _ their 
teams after animals native to the re- 
gion. There are the Hot Springs Bisons, 
the Deadwood Bears, Custer Wildcats, 
Murdo Coyotes, and Piedmont Hawks. 
Rita Jean McMahon 
and other members of the 
Sophomore Class : 
Buffalo High School 
Buffalo, South Dakota . 


Chivalrous 


Dear Forum: 

In the February 3rd issue of Scholas- 
tic was published an installment of a 
feature called Boy dates Girl. It dealt 
with the subject of Dutch Dates. A gil 
refers to a boy’s desire to pay for his 
own dates as a “silly sense of chivalry.” 

Does it not, however, seem fair, after 
all other activities once regarded as 
privileges of men have been encroach- 
ed upon by the opposite sex, that he 
be entitled to this so-called “silly sense 
of chivalry”? 

James E. Longsdorf 
Mansfield, Ohio 

(Gay Head’s pondering this one. 
While she meditates, let’s hear from 
more of you students.—Ed. ) 





vute iugue of School 
Pins and Rings. Pin 


‘ $3.00 per } 
== Silver $3.60 per |Z 
doz. Ring No. R 525 SterlingSilver $13.80 <QP 
ber doz. ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 
112A Fulton Street New York, N. Y. 





3 Left and Right Carriage 
Release 


4 Right Margin Stop with 
Warning Bell 


5 Paper Release Lever 
6 Black and Red Ribbon 


7 Single, Double and 
Triple Line Spacer 


8 Paper Bail 
9 Variable Line Spacer 


are also in this 
Underwood 


Portable/ 


tas UNDERWOOD CHAMPION was 
produced on the theory that you 
want a complete portable, not a par- 
tially complete machine. That is why in 
producing this famous portable we bor- 
rowed and put into it many of the fea- 
tures that make the famous Underwood 
of business a great typewriter. 

In the Underwood Champion you 
get the famous Champion Keyboard 
secretaries enthuse about . . . you get 
Touch Tuning with its assurance of 
easy touch . . . you get fifteen of the 
same features that contribute to the per- 


Underwood 


12 Touch Tuning 

13 Paper Centering Scale 
14 Margin Release 

15 Keyboard Tabulator 


Ask for free folder—‘‘Things 
To Seek In The Portable You 
Buy’ —a valuable aid in 
burchasing any portable 
typewriter. 


formance of the Underwood Master 
Typewriter of business. 

There is no need for accepting a par- 
tially complete portable typewriter 
today. Your Underwood Dealer will 
be glad to tell you how under our 
Easy Ownership Plan you can get an 
Underwood Champion for just a few 
dollars down. See your Underwood 
Dealer or,write for full information. 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


Copyright 1941, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


Portable 
Lypewriter 
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-—STOP OVER AT JASPER PARK LODGE— 
LOW-COST, ALL- EXPENSE TOURS OF JASPER 


2-DAY TOUR $30.08 up. Includes motor drives 
to Mc. Edith Cavell, 1 Glacier, Punch Bowl 
Falls, Pyramid Lake and Maligne Canyon. 


3-DAY TOUR $44.08 wp. Includes motor trip to 


Pyramid Lake, Maligne Canyon, Punch Bowl Falls, 
Miette Hot Springs, and famous Columbia Icefield. 


4-DAY TOUR $56.00 up. Inctudes trips listed above 
—plus time to enjoy fishing, golf, tennis, riding, 
swimming and other sports at Jasper Park Lodge. 
Above tours start at Jasper Station and include 
room and meals at Jasper Park Lodge. 











® The beauty of the Canadian Rockies adds to 
our enjoyment! You can stop over at Jasper 
ark — for as little as $8 a day, including 
meals. Take the smart Continental Limited! Low 
summer fares plus the greater value of your 
money in Canada offer a real saving. 
It's the /ow level route, amid the bighest 
— Through sleeping cars from Montreal, 
oronto, St. Paul, Minn., to Jasper and 
Vancouver. Write for details, 


NO PASSPORTS NEEDED 
by U. S. citizens to enter Canada 


Going to the N. E. A. Convention? Travel via Canada, or 
let us belp you plan a post-convention tour. 


Boston . . . 186 Tremont St. Minneapolis, 711 Marquette 
Buffalo . . 22 N. Division St. New York . . 673 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago,4S. Michigan Blvd. Philadelphia, 1500 Chestnut 
Cincinnati . 206 Dixie Term. Pittsburgh . . 355 Fifth Ave. 
Detroit . . 1239 Wash. Blvd. Portland, Me. «G.T.R. Sta. 
Duluth . 428 W. Superior St. SanFrancisco,648 Market St. 
Kansas City, 101 W. 11th St. Seattle . . 1329 Fourth Ave. 
Los Angeles, Wash., D.C., 922 15th, N.W. 

607 S. Grand Ave. Montreal,Que.,360McGillSe. 
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The Treasure 
(Continued from page 30) 


time comes. But don’t tell him tonight. 
And now . . .” Muddie said again and 
threw back the folds of paper. There in 
her lap was a fan. She spread the fan 
out before her and made that curious 
little gesture with her head that ex- 
pressed so many things and looked at 
the children oyer the top of the fan. 

It was a beautiful fan, large, with 
ivory sticks and painted chiffon. The 
figures on the chiffon were as delicate- 
ly painted as the miniature on ivory 
that Muddie kept in the old-fashioned 
walnut box which was called a “desk” 
and which had belonged to her mother. 
The sticks were plain, almost brown 
with age and almost as transparent as 
the chiffon. 

Muddie looked at the children over 
the top of the fan. “Don’t you think 
I was right?” she asked. “Wasn't it 
worth anything! And how could I leave 
it there with all that filth of. thirty 
years?” Muddie waved the fan before 
her and said, “It would have been a 
crime!” 

The children looked intently at the 
fan and each of them saw something 
there and felt and heard something of 
what Muddie was trying to say. Missy 
saw a garden with box hedges and wis- 
teria in bloom. She smelled the wis- 
teria and heard music. The small blos- 
soms fell from the clusters of wisteria 
and as each struck the ground it made 
a note of purple music. The figures 
stepped out from the fan and moved 
in the garden. 

And then there was a loud noise at 
the back of the room. Muddie a 
the fan into her lap. The children 
jumped, startled from their concentra- 
tion. The door from the hall into the 
dining room opened and there on the 
threshold stood Father. 

Muddie’s hands fumbled in her lap 
as she covered the fan with the brown 

aper. She whispered, “Take this, 

Childy,” to Missy and stpper the 
whole mass of papers and fan into 
Missy’s hands. Muddie rose and met 
Father and kissed him and said, “We 
are havin oyster stew for supper.” 

Father kissed her and then he looked 
over her head at Missy, who had her 
hands behind her back fumbling at the 
paper, trying to hold the fan and the 
paper at the same time, and looking 
very guilty along with it all. 

Fathe ke with a note of heavy 
reserve in his voice, a note of quiet 
reserve as if he were covering up some- 
thing that was about to explode, just 
as we covered a can at Christmas time 
after we had already lit the giant fire- 


(Concluded on next page) 
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THRIMS ! 
Ride the eleclrified 
QLYMPIAN 











) WASHINGTON{ 


The OLYMPIAN gives you every travel com: 
fort plus two exclusive features. First, the 
thrill of 656 miles of smokeless, sootless 
electrified travel through Montana Canyon, 
over the Rockies, Bitter Roots and Cascades. 
Second, the fresh air and freedom of special 
open observation cars carried in summer 
through a mountain wonderland. 


New things to see and do 
See Yellowstone Park en route... mighty 
Grand Coulee Dam . . . visit Spokane’s lake- 
land . . . the snowfields of Mt. Rainier . . . the 
forests and Pacific ocean beaches of the 
Olympic Peninsula. See U. S. fleet units in 
Puget Sound; explore the romantic watertfronts 
of Seattle and Tacoma, seaports for Alaska. 


Free illustrated booklet 


“Pacific Northwest Vacation Suggestions” 
gives itineraries; shows how much you can 
see and do; quoies typical low costs. Write 
today to 
FP. N. Hicks, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 872, Union Station, Chicago, III. 
Ask about our Travel Credit Plan. 
Travel Now—Pay Later 
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o HO PASSPORT REQUIRED 
o NO “NUISANCE TAXES” 
one FUSS ENTERING 

OR LEAVING ONTARIO 


— 
A COME to this land of vacation thrills 


.. . beautiful Ontario, Canada’s love- 

' liest Province. Fishing . .. boating ..« 
canoe trips... bathing... golf... 
tennis... camping... dancing... 

or just resting .. . all the delightful 

pleasures of a perfect holiday await 

you in Ontario. Fine highways 

@\ lead you to beauty spots. Sunny days... 

«a and cool glamorous evenings give you 

joyous hours . . . accommodations are 

. reasonable... your money goes further 

in Ontario...there is a handsome premium 

on U.S. funds. Let us plan your trip. 
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WRITE 
TODAY 


@Let us send you 
information about 
the great goldfields 
+.. the glorious 
North country . 4. 
or about the rental 
of Crown lands for 
Cottage or camp sites. 

You will find it 
interesting and in- 
formative. 


Please send free 80- 
booklet on Ontario, and off x! road map. au 
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cracker inside. Father said, “Have you 
been to an auction?” 

“No,” Muddie said hastily, “not at 
all. I know better after all the Christ- 
mas expenses than to go to an auction. 
I know much better. Because I always 
spend money somehow at’ an auction. 
Oh, no,” she said firmly, “I would never 
go to an auction, especially at this time 
of the year.” 

Father lifted his nose suspiciously as 
if he knew something was going on in 
that room and as if he could smell what 
was happening or what was about to 
happen. His face and his whole atti- 
tude said, “There is something unusual 
in the air.” 

And everyone else in the room, in- 
cluding Muddie, had a guilty look on 
their faces. 

“We are having oysters for supper,” 
Muddie said brightly, “oysters,” she re- 
peated. 

The paper crackled in Missy's hands 
that were behind her back and the 
noise was like a firecracker going off 
unexpectedly at their feet. 

“What is that in Missy’s hands?” 
Father asked. 

Missy’s hands fumbled more than 
ever, and the paper crackled in the 
silence, and then the whole thing, the 
paper and fan, fell to the floor. No, not 
on the floor, because Missy had backed 
away toward the fire and all that she 
had been holding fell on the iron 
hearth of the grate, close, very close to 
the bright pel & 

Muddie cried out and sprang to the 
fire and lifted the fan up tenderly in 
her hands. She turned to Father with 
the fan in her hands and with a sad, 
guilty look on her face. 

“It was so beautiful,” she said; “don’t 
you understand? It was so beautiful.” 

Father did not speak. He did. not 
even whisper the word predilection. 
Perhaps it was the sad, funny, guilty 
look on Muddie’s face that changed 
him. For suddenly his stern face 
softened. He put his hands on Mud- 
die’s shoulders and gave her a little 
shake. And then Muddie clung to him 
and he clung to her. 

Muddie said, “I know the money 
would have bought shoes and stock- 
ings,” and she pressed her head against 
Father's shining greenish coat. 

And then she turned about to the 
children and there was a happy and 
relieved look on her face. She said, 
“Clear the table, children. Childy, open 
those boxes of crackers and bring me 
the milk. Did you put the oysters in 
the kitchen?” 

She went to the sideboard and gently 
laid the fan in the right-hand drawer. 


Reprinted from The Southern Review, 
by permission of the author. 
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@ On your journey to or from 
California via the Scout . . . the 
Santa Fe economy chair car- 
tourist sleeper train between 
Chicago and California...you can 
enjoy a delightful day visiting 
the world-famous underground 
fairyland of Carlsbad Caverns. 


Carlsbad Caverns 
All-Expense Side Trip 
(from Clovis, N. M.) 


*Q75 


(plus a small berth aacer) 

in through tourist-sleeper 
This economical side trip in- 
cludes round-trip rail fare, Clovis 
to Carlsbad; motor service to 
and from the Caverns; entrance 
fee, guide service, luncheon in 
Caverns; 5-hour exploration of 
the Caverns’ bewitching rooms 
and passages; breakfast and din- 
ner at a Carlsbad hotel @A 
through Scout tourist-sleeper, 
daily from both Chicago and Los 
Angeles, goes direct to Carlsbad. 


MAIL COUPON FOR PICTURE BOOKLEi 


T. B. Gallaher, Passenger Traffic Manager 

946 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 

Send booklets, [] Scout; [] Carlsbad Caverns; 
and full details about rail fares. 
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Courtesy Roeder-Alaska Steamship Co. 
Above: Totem pole in Alaska. Some- 
times 50 or 60 feet tall, these hand- 
carved Indian tribal symbols record a 
legend or some important family hap- 
pening. Indians have contributed much 
to color and charm of Alaska’s history. 
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CRUISE THROUGH 


By Hugh W. Siddall 


Chairmen Transcontinental and 
Western Passenger Association 


66% 7OU can cruise through the 
Yo. S. A. in 1941” states the 
headline. “Can I? Well, you're 
‘pixilated’,” says you. “To think of 
boating through America over land. 
Next thing you'll be suggesting will 
be an underseas craft to take me 
from Denver to Chicago.” 

Of course, you're right. Please 
don’t accept the headline literally. 
What brought it all about was a re- 
cent discussion I had with a group 
of teachers in.Chicago comparing 
methods of travel in other continents 
with our own country. 

One of the teachers said, “I like 
the cruise idea. Why don't the rail- 
roads sell trips to sections instead 
of featuring destinations? When we 
traveled to Europe or the Orient, we 
had a planned program that covered 
everything. There was the Northern 
trip to Scandinavia, or the Mediter- 
ranean cruise, the Holy Land Pil- 
grimage with Egypt and the Nile as 
compgnion attractions, the Far East, 
etc. 

In each case the steamship com- 
pany or the tour agency arranged an 
itinerary that covered sections of 
several countries including side trips 
to dozens of places plus attractions 
and events at each stop-over. Most 


Below: Elkhorn Ranch near Gallatin 
Gateway, Montana. There is a choice of 
mounts in the old corral but the guests 
take time out after a vigorous day. It’s 
easy to see why Montana is known as the 


Treasure State. 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 


important, you knew in advance 
exactly what the program would 
cost. 

As the conversation continued, [ 
thought to myself: “Imagine the 
Great Lakes transplanted to Central 
Europe, with peace throughout the 
world — wouldn’t Americans flock to 
see the largest bodies of fresh water 
in the world in the heart of the Old 
Country?” Here is the U. S. A. with 
historic attractions, and unequalled 
natural beauty and scenic grandeur! 

Just as I was about to outline 
vacation P pes: cbsnys featured by rail- 
roads and tourist agencies, similar to 
the cruise idea, another teacher 
came to my rescue and described 
an all-expense trip she had made last 
year which took in two great Na- 
tional Parks, the Pacific Northwest 
and return via California and the 
Colorado Rockies. All arrangements 
were beautifully handled by the rail- 
road company. The complete trip 
took twenty-eight days, and to back 
up her enthusiastic report, this 
teacher produced an_ illustrated 
“log” of the entire trip in her own 
terminology. 

Before I'm accused of splitting 
words, I'd better avoid the nautical 
terms. This year, foreign travel is 


Below: Rocky Mountain National Park, 
Colorado, has many beautiful lakes. 
Loch Vale, pictured here, is one of them. 
The travelers on horseback are pausing 
for a memory snapshot to be treasured 
long after vacation ends. = guriington Route 
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THE U.S. A. IN 1941 


out. If you like the basic cruise idea 
—of a planned itinerary with guides 
to describe important beauty spots; 
if you like the.congenial company’ of 
people with a similar frame of mind 
on the right kind of vacation; if you 
want to know in advance what the 
entire trip will cost, including rail 
fare, sleeping car accommodations, 
hotels, side trips, - meals—in fact 
everything with the possible excep- 
tion of tips, then by all means con- 
sider the all-expense escorted tour. 
The railroads as well as leading 
travel agencies feature such vaca- 
tions to all sections of the United 
States, to Canada and Alaska on the 
north and to Mexico on the south. 

*For western travel, circle tours 
have become very popular, in which 
the tourist takes one route west and 
returns another. This way several 
sections of the country can be seen, 
visited, and appreciated in one vaca- 
tion. For the last two years, thou- 
sands of Americans have taken ad- 
vantage of the biggest rail value in 
history. It is the popular Grand Cir- 
cle Tour of the United States, with 
rail costs as low as a cent a mile. 
Fares are $90.00 round trip, good in 
coaches from any railroad terminal 
in the United States to both the At- 
lantic and Pacific coasts and return. 


For first-class travel the round-trip . 


fare is $1385.00 with a lower berth 
special at $45.00. Other accommoda- 


Cc. & N. W. Railway Co. 


tions proportionate. Time limit, 60 
days with liberal stop-over privileges 
allowed. This same Grand Circle 
Tour is again being featured in 1941. 

The western railroads are proud 
of the great advances which they 
have made in their transportation 
facilities. Since 1934 many new fea- 
tures have been added in sleeping 
car and coach equipment. Lower 
fares and delicious economy meals 
are kind to the pocketbook. Like 
their streamlined trains, the railroads 
have modernized vacation tours to 
fit in with the desires of the travel- 
ing public. 

Teachers are notably great trav- 
elers. They know’ more about 
America perhaps than any other 
gro... ‘rom my observation they 
plani_ - trips very efficiently to in- 
clude things they like-to do, the 
places \aey want to visit. 

With train service speeded up, 
teachers find they can cover more 
territory now than a few years ago. 
In two weeks’ time it’s possible to in- 
clude a trip through the entire west 
and visit two National Parks on one 
low-cost railroad ticket. Most of 
these parks have one, two and three- 
day escorted trips, as well as longer 
ones. 

In three weeks you can even add 
Alaska to the above itinerary. But 


as many teachers tell me, the time - 


factor is not so important to them 
as to other occupational groups. 


Left: Lower Yosemite Falls in Yosemite 
National Park, California, go hurtling 
down from a height of 320 feet. And 
your heart skips a beat or two when you 
view the sheer, breath-taking beauty of 
scenes like this. 
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Luray Caverns Corp. 
Above: The Caverns of Luray, Virginia. 
Discovered in 1878, these limestone 
caves are noted for their beauty. The 
delicately colored stalactites and stalag- 
mites make a “ballroom” far more 
lovely than any-conceived by man. 


Some seem to like a combination es- 
corted tour plus independent rout- 
ings where they can stay and linger 
awhile with friends in some attrac- 
tive western locale. Some of these 
trips are very flexible and the rail- 
roads are eager to arrange itineraries 
to coincide with the traveler’s in- 
terests, tastes, hobbies and activities. 
In 1941 a land cruise can be made 
in America. We call it by another 
name but it has glamo-'r, romance 
and adventure, as well as the most 
beautiful scenic settings than can be 
seen in any part of the world. 


Below: White sands at sunset. This 
great natural wonder is about 18 miles 
west of Alamorgordo, New Mexico, and 
covers an area of 270 square miles. The 
great dunes are almost 100% pure 
gypsum resembling granulated sugar. 

New Mexico State Tourist Bureau 














“NORTH WESTERN” 
VACATION 


“NORTH WESTERN’S” modern air-con- 
ditioned trains provide thru service to all 
of the western vacationlands listed below. 
The coupon brings you the complete story 
—simply indicate the region or regions in 
which you are interesved. 


= =MAIL THIS COUPON- =, 


g R. THOMSON, Passenger TrafficManager 
Chicago and North Western Line 

I Dept. 122—400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. ff 

i Please send free information about a trip to: I 
(CALIFORNIA 

HF BOULDER DAM = [[] BLACK HILLS of So. Dakota 

| (-] NORTH WOODS of Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota § 

4 (-] ZION, BRYCE, GRAND CANYON NATIONAL PARKS i 
C) YELLOWSTONE C) CoLorape 

IF paciric ontuwest © [-) SUN VALLEY, Ipano Bf 

I [-] CANADIAN ROCKIES [_] ALASKA 


j [_] Al-Expense Escorted Tours (—] Travel Credit Plan : 


i Address_ 
If student, state grade 


Chicago and North Western 
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LAUGHS 


‘) r 
Night Howl 

Officer (to man pacing sidewalk at two 
o'clock in the morning): “What are you 
doing here?” 

Man: “I forgot my key, officer, and I'm 
waiting for my children to come home and 
let me in.” 

* 
High Jump _ 

Brenda: “I saw something last night I'll 
never get over.” 

Cobina: “You did? What was it?” 

Brenda: “The moon.” 

* 
Father Knows Best 

“Hey, Mom, the ladder just fell down in 
the backyard.” 

“Well, I’m baking a cake. If the ladder’s 
too heavy for you to lift, tell your father.” 

“He knows about it. He's hanging on 
the edge of the roof yelling for help!” 

| . 
Camouflage 

Sergeant (after war game): “Private 
Jones, didn’t you realize you were exposing 
yourself to an imaginary enemy only 250 
yards away?” 

Private Jones: “That's right, Sergeant, I 
was standing behind an imaginary rock~25 
feet high.” 








SCHOLASTIC’S TRAVEL BUREAU 


makes vacation planning easy 


Just fill in the coupon below for helpful information 
and literature on the latest travel features. 


\1) Alaska, (2] Mexico, 
CANADA: [5} British Columbia, 
Park, [8] Canadian Rockies, 


{12]) Alberta, 
and Prince Edward Island. 


UNITED STATES: (15) FAR WEST 
Utah, Kansas, Colorado) 


Texas), 
. Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri), 


New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island), 
(New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Delaware, Maryland, District of 
ky, Vi gi i 


(3) Hawaii, 


{6] Banff and Lake Louise, 
[9] Ontario, 
[13] Quebec and Gaspe Peninsula, [14] New Brunswick. Nova Scotia 


(California, 
{16] NORTHWEST (Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, No. Dakota, So. Dakota, Nebraska, 
{17] SOUTHWEST (Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
[18] NORTHWOODS AND MID-WEST (Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
{19} NEW ENGLAND (Maine, Vermont, 


[4] Caribbean. 


{7] Jasper National 


[10] Saskatchewan, [11] Manitoba, 


Oregon, Washington, Nevada), 


(20) NORTHEAST 





Columbia, [21] SOUTHEAST (K 


Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Florida). 


(22] Train-Auto service. 


[23] Travel Credit (the purciase of railway trips on 


No. Carolina, So. Carolina, 


thly installments). 








Scholastic’s High School Teacher Travel Bureau 


220 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y 


Please send me free literature on the places whose numbers are circled: 
8, 9 10, 


4, 2, 3 4 5S ©. 7, 
18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23. 
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11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 











S er: “Little boy, is that 
or female?” r G05 8 mal 
Boy: “Neither. It’s an airedale.” 


2 
Record-Breaker 

Aviator (after landing in a tree): “I wa 
trying to make a new record.” 

Farmer: “You did. You're the first map 
to climb down that tree without climbing 
up it.” 

* 
Horse Trick 

Sonny: “Gee, Dad, at the circus I saw a 
man who jumped on the horse’s back, then 
~ underneath the horse, then caught 
ho of its tail, and finished up on its 
neck. 


Dad: “That’s nothing. I did all that the 
first time I ever rode a horse!” 


The Cartoon on page 41 of the March 
17 issue should have carried the credit 
line “American Legion Magazine.” 





FOLLOWING THE FILMS 


FOOTSTEPS IN THE DARK (Warners, 
Executive Producer, Hal B. Wallis, 
Director, Lloyd Bacon.) 


We like Errol Flynn better when he's 
a swashbuckling with a sword 
swung from his belt. Footsteps in the 
Dark gives us a less easy and comfott- 
able Errol Flynn in a light, modem 


Errol Flynn, amateur sleuth, finds out 
that domestic troubles may result from 
sleuthing. Brenda Marshall’s the lady, 
in the new film, Footsteps in the Dark. 


comedy. Only trouble is, it’s neither 
very light nor very funny. 

It's an old story—the amateur detec 
tive who thinks can bag the mur- 
derer with a skill than the trained 
members of the police force who 9 
after their game in a slow, heavy-footed 
manner. 

The cast is good. It includes Brenda 
Marshall, Ralph Bellamy, and Alaa 
Hale. But there’s too much talk and 
too little action. 
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“LAND OF ENCHANTMENT” 





Come to New Mexico this 
abe year and slip away completely 








from strain and worry. Im- 





agine the kind of vacation you like 
best—and you'll find it here. There’s 
everything to add extra interest to 
every single day: you can explore 
the ruined cities of a race whose 
origin is lost in the mists of antiq- 
uity; you can wonder at the relics of 
hardy conquistadores who claimed 
this land for Spain four centuries 
ago; you can be awed by majestic 
Carlsbad Caverns National Park; 
you can visit quaint Indian pueblos 
where strange ceremonial dances 
may be in progress, or watch pictur- 
esque native fiestas in villages that 
seem lifted from Old Spain. Each 
hour holds new thrills in New 
Mexico, and this brand-new map of 
carefree vacations, in full color and 
large size, is yours for the asking. 
Use the coupon—now! 


TOURIST BUREAU 


New Mexico State Tourist Bureau, 
Room 720, ae Capitol, 


STATE 


Santa Fe, N. 


Please send free: () New “Recreational 


) Map of 
New Mexico.” Og 1941 Road Map. () New 
mtment.” 


Booklet, “Land of Encha 


To 
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=STAND BY 
Radio News & Notes 








HORSE-AND-BUGGY BROADCAST 


If the “Gay Nineties Revue” sounds a 
bit gayer these days, a sponsor is the rea- 
son. This rollicking show has been signed 
by Model Tobacco after a successful run 
as a CBS sustaining feature. 

The “Gay Nineties” is unique because 
it recreates an era that has become le- 

endary in songs and _ stories. mit 

ese that era Better than Joe Howard, 
74-year-old MC of the show. He was a 
famous song-writer in the horse-and-buggy 
days. 

Scene of the show is the “Broadway 
Gardens.” It doesn’t exist, except in the 
script. But listeners keep calling the CBS 
studios to ask how to get there. 

For light and frothy entertainment, try 
the “Gay Nineties” any Monday at 8:30 
p.m. You'll be humming the songs that 
Grandpa used to sing while Grandma 
played the organ. 


A DASH OF COLD WATER 


If you think all discussions are dry, you 
probably haven’t heard the University of 
Chicago Round Table. For many years 
this program has been a favorite with 
people who like a good, clean fight. 

In the early days guest speakers had to 
be encouraged to express their views. 
During the broadcast the program director 
would hold up cards that read “If you dis- 
agree, say so,” or “You may interrupt, you 
know.” Now the sparks fly so fast that he 
has to throw “cold water.” He has a new 
set of cards that say “Don’t all talk at 
once!” and “Wait your turn; don’t inter- 
rupt!” 

The Round Table is a weekly feature on 
NBC-Red. Time is 2:30 va ty 
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CHANGED FREQUENCIES 
The diagram above shows what will 


happen to the stations on your dial on 
!March 29. On that day the new frequency 
allocations of the Federal Communications 
Commission go into effect. The change is 
due to the greatly increased number of 
stations in the Americas. Perhaps you have 
noticed the interference among stations at 
crowded spots on your dial. The new regu- 
lations will correct much of this trouble. 

All the American nations will be governed 

by the new rule, thereby eliminating inter- 
ference by stations in neighboring coun- 

tries. 
(All times hsted are Eastern Standard.) 
GRETTA BAKER 




























Come and be refreshed! Relaxed 
in a deck chair, cruise mountain- 
sheltered seas beneath Alaska’s mild, 
warm May-through-September sun. 
Come by train and steamer to salute 
mighty roaring glaciers, stroll wooded 
paths where totems stand, explore the 
vast Interior, see Mount McKinley. 
For descriptive, free Alaska Vacation- 
land literature, mail coupon to Alaska 
Steamship Company, Room 107, Pier 
One, Seattle; and book early through 
one of the railroads listed below. 


The Alaska Railroad 
Northern Pacific 
Union Pacific 
North Western Line 


Great Northern 
Burlington Route 
The Milwaukee Road 
Southern Pacific 


Alaska Steamship Company 











If student, state grade 
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Training Camp Napoleons 


LTHOUGH snow still covers the 
A ground in many parts of the 
country, the baseball season has 
begun! Down south and out on the 
Pacific Coast an army of major league 
players is busy preparing for the com- 
ing campaign. 

Baseball is a serious business. The 
season is long and tough. And it takes 
endurance of a superior sort to stand 
the gaff. That’s what the training camps 
are for. In camp, the players mr 
their batting eyes, loosen up ir 
throwing arms and build up their wind. 

As usual, most of the sixteen clubs 
have pitched camp in balmy Florida. 
Of the’rest, four are training in Cali- 
fornia, two in Texas and one, the 
Brooklyn Dodgers, in Havana, Cuba, 





Seilel; BIG & 





Also manufacturers of Louisville Slug- 

\ger Softball Bats, Louisville Power- 

Sin Golf Clubs, Louisville Grand Stam 

Golf Clubs and Louisville Lo-Skore 
Ch 


Hil ERICH BRADSBY C' 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY COMPANY, Inc. 











“where the sun shines all the time”— 
except at night. 

ere’s really no set routine for the 
training period. Bill Terry of the New 
York Giants, for example, believes in 
having two workouts a day. He gets 
his players out around ten in the morn- 
ing and works them until noon. There 
is a layoff for a sandwich and a bottle 
of milk, then back to the wars for an- 
other two-hour drill. 


Lights Out at Twelve 


Joe McCarthy of the New York 
Yankees, on the other hand, works his 
men only once a day. They Pg in 
the clubhouse before ten, and then work 
for three hours —if you call baseball 
work. The players are supposed to be 
in bed by midnight, up at eight and 
finished with ‘breakfast before nine. 

Running one of these camps looks 
easy on paper. But, unhappily for the 
managers, it doesn’t work out that way. 
What's one player’s training meat may 
be another’s poison. And it's up to the 
manager to determine which is which 
for whom. It isn’t an easy job. 

In an unobtrusive way, most man- 
agers watch the feeding habits of their 
cy Since most players are two- 

sted eaters, and get their meals free, 

their waistlines bear watching. If the 
manager notices something wrong, he 
may cut down on the player’s food, 
especially desserts. 


Puzzling Muggsy 


Occasionally he will run into prob- 
lem “children.” John McGraw, the fiery 
old fox of the New York Giants, once 
ran into one in the stout person of 
catcher Shanty Hogan. One spring, 
Shanty checked into camp toting as 
much beef as a_ buffalo. McGraw 
hs. ordered him on a diet. He 
orbade all pies, potatoes, cake, ice 
cream and puddings. 

But Shanty simply could not melt 
down to the 235 pounds McGraw 
wanted, no matter how much he 
“dieted.” A sorely puzzled McGraw fer- 
reted out the reason at the end of the 
training season. It seemed that Hogan 
had bribed the waiters. “Spinach” 
meant ice cream and “stringbeans” was 
ne for apple pie with cheese on the 
side! 

You can see that a manager must be 
a keen student of human nature. One 
player may thrive on attention, thinking 
more of a pat on the back than of a big 
steak at dinner time. Another may pre- 
fer food to flattery. 

These things the manager must learn 
for himself. Naturally he will give more 
of his attention to the new members of 
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UR HEALTH & SPORTS 








QUESTION MARKS all: Will they make 
good in the Yankees’ infield this year? 
From left to right, Rizzuto, shortstop; 
Gordon, first base; Priddy, second base. 


his squad — the rookies. You don’t have 
to tell old war horses like Carl Hubbell, 
Lefty Grove, Ted Lyons and Mel Ott 
what to do. From long experience they 
know exactly how to get into shape. 


Pilots’ Problems \ 


But the rookies have to be watched, 
or some of them will throw their arms 
out trying to make an impression. The 
rookies are the lifeblood of future 
teams. A smart manager knows that the 
average life of even a great team is 
only about four years. So he begins 
maki cose before the crackup oc- 
curs, fitting in newcomers who show 
promise. 

At the training camp he asks himself, 
“What was wrong with the team last 
year?” Did it need more hitting power, 
and to get that should he sacrifice per- 
fect fielding? Or how can he contrive to 
get both? Was pitching at fault? Did 
the weakness lie in the lifeline of the 
team—catcher, pitcher, second baseman, 
shortstop and center field? Should he 
trade some of his stalwarts off? And if 
so, for what? A new player or a veteran, 
a catcher or a third baseman? 

Most of these decisions must be made 
during the six weeks in camp, after the 
manager has had a fresh look at his 
veterans and an opportunity to size up 
the new material. 


Yanks Were Giants 
For an example of the way managers 


work, take Joe McCarthy and the 
Yankees. From 1936 to 1939, as you 
know, the Yankees were the titans of 
the baseball world. Some claim 
they were the greatest team in the his- 
tory of baseball. At the end of the 1939 
world series, which they captured by 
drubbing Cincinnati four in a row, they 
looked good enough to cop another four 
ts. So McCarthy couldn't be 
(Concluded on next page) 
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CAMERA FANS! 





OWN THIS KALART 
COMPAK SPEED FLASH 


for only $6.95! 









—specially designed for 
popular-priced cameras. 
You get “perfect flash shots” 
day or night, in any light! 


New... and a@ genuine Kalart! The COMPAK 
PEED FLASH is designed for popular-priced 
cameras with pre-set automatic shutters. Nothing 
like COMPAK — at so moderate a price — has 
ever been offered before. Uses new low-priced 
midget bulbs. Easily attached and adjusted. If 
your dealer doesn’t have COMPAK—use coupon 
below. Know the thrill of flash photography 
now! Also send for tree booklet, “How to Put 
LIFE into Your Pictures.’ Mail’ coupon today. 





The Kalart Company Inc. 
Dept. $ P3, Stamford, Conn. 


Send me COMPAK SPEED FLASH 
| enclose $6.95 in check or money order [) 


Fer Cameras .cicisscssccagenieosste- IER <x cocaphcectageestieorsses 


Send me your free booklet 
"How to Put LIFE into Your Pictures” [) 





Address... 





My Dealer is 
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FOR EACH STUDENT 
24 PAGES — 14 ILLUSTRATIONS 


@ Scenes from The Beautiful Caverns of : Luray 
® Shenandoah Valley @ Skyline Drive 
@ Shenandoah National Par! 
e Scenic and Historic Virginia 
Visit the world famous Luray Caverns this year 
Write today for your copies of this very 
attractive booklet 
ONE FOR EACH STUDENT 
16MM Sound Motion Pictures and 
35MM Slides, Both in Color, Available on FREE 
LOAN BASIS 


Address Box 1051 








LURAY CAVERNS, Luray, Virginia 








blamed for stringing along with them. 


Yet last season the team mysteriously 


fell apart. They fumbled, stumbled and 
wound up in third place. 


All the while the Yankees were fail- 


ing, McCarthy kept hoping for a return 


to form. But the team never “came 
back.” The Yankee pilot then had to 
face the facts—some of his players had 
outlived their usefulness. New blood 


would have to be infused into Yank 
veins. 


Yankee Shakeup 


When the Yankees pitched camp at 
St. Petersburg, Florida, this spring 
“Dr.” McCarthy immediately  starte 
“operating.” First baseman Dahlgren 
was sent to the Boston Bees; Gordon 
was shifted from second base to first; 
and shortstop Crosetti was benched. 
Into the vacant posts at short and sec- 
ond McCarthy fitted two newcomers— 
rookies Rizzuto and Priddy. 

Other once proud Yankees also felt 
the axe, while a few are hanging on by 
a thread. 

That’s what makes baseball the game 
it is. You produce—or else. The fellows 
who “produce” the most in Spring train- 
ing stand the best chance of staying out 
in the glare of the sun all season. 





Words of thé Week 


Vowel Sounds: dle, care, idd, ah, sofa; 
éve, énd; ice, ill; tée, érb, ddd, food, foot; 
cibe, firn, ip; oil, how. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French u, 
German ii; y at end of syllable—French 
liquid 1; x—-German guttucal ths N—French 
nasal m or n. In words of more than one 
syllable accented syllables are italicized. 


coincidence (k6-in-si-déns), p. 5. 
Events occurring at the same time 
which appear accidental but which 
suggest a common cause. 

Badoglio (ba-d6-lé-6), p. 8. 

sophisticated ( s6-fis-ti-kat-ed ), Pp: 18. 
Made artificial, highly complicated, 
subtle, or worldly-wise. 

Mesa Verde (méd-sa vdr-da), p. 20. A 
Spanish name, meaning green plateau. 

aperture (dp-er-tir), p. 21. An opening, 
gap, or cleft. 

cache (cash), p. 21. A hiding place, 


especially a place used by: explorers 


for storing provisions or implements. 


hieroglyphics (hi-er-6-glif-tks), p. 21. 
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Oort.P mrtas ARTS CO. ROCHESTER, m. Y. 


Sacred characters in the picture writ- 
ing of the ancient Egyptians or 
Mayans, hence, any signs or writings 
that are hard to decipher. 

San Jugn (san hwan), p. 21. Saint John. 

Mancos (mén-kés), p. 21. Spanish word 
meaning cripples. 

mantilla (man-tél-ya), p. 23. A scarf, 
usually of lace, worn over the head. 

predilection ( pré-di-lék-shun), p. 29. A 
partiality or preference; an old ten- 
dency to like something. 

idyllic (i-dil-lik), p. 25. Pleasing or 
picturesque in its natural simplicity. 
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University of 


CALIFORNIA 


Summer Sessions June 30—August 8 


Gain inspiration this summer by attending a 
University of* California Summer Session— 
where you can study under the direction of 
stimulating minds and play in an invigorating 
Vacationland. x An exceptionally wide choice 
of courses. Special lectures, recitals, drama, 
athletics. % For announcements of courses, ad- 
dress: Dean of the Summer Session, University 


of California, Berkeley ; or Dean of the Summer 
Session, University of California at Los An- 
geles, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Berkeley and * Los Angeles 


_. 


SUMMER CLASSES 


* @ June 30 to Aug. 22 
Special Methods 
Courses for art and 
other teachers. Fas- 


cinating Direct-Project classes in Commercial Art, 
Dress Design, Interior Decorating, Industrial Design, 
Painting, etc. for everyone. Laid out in 2-week 
periods to fit vacation plans. Write for Catalog. 
CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 
18 South Michigan Avenue, Suite L-3, Chicago 
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They Don’t Come Any Better 


An Editorial 





ET’S say, for the sake of the 

, discussion, that you're going 

to college next year. Let's say 
you've taken the usual academic 
course in one of the usual public 
high schools where most of the 
sons and daughters of American 
families get free instruction in the 
basics of culture and democracy. 
Say the college you've chosen 





examinations. In fact, the records 
show that, from start to finish, the 
public school men had the upper 
hand. 

Lately we've heard a great deal 
about democracy at work. Here’s 
an example of how well our de- 
mocracy is doing its job. The pub- 
lic school system is one of our 








is one of the best in the country. 

Some of the registering freshmen have been 
trained in private schools—have been given 
every advantage, every special help that could 
lay a firm foundation for a college career. Say 
that half of the members of your freshman class 
are private school graduates, and the other half 
come, like yourself, from public secondary 
schools. How are your chances? 

Excellent — the best in the world — according 
to a Dartmouth College survey that’s just been 
published. 

For four years, a group of educators and statis- 
ticians kept their eyes on the Dartmouth class 
of 1940. There were 650 students entered in that 
class in September, 1936. Exactly half of them— 
325 —came from public secondary schools. - All 
students were admitted under the same re- 
quirements. 

At Dartmouth, the grading system works like 
this: 4 represents the scholastic grade of A; 3 
represents B; 2 represents C; 1 represents D; and 
0 represents failure. On the basis of this system, 
it was found that the 1940 graduates who had 
come to Dartmouth from public schools made a 
four-year average of 2.416, as opposed to the 
private school average of 2.168. 

Public school men started higher and pro- 
gressed further and faster. The average of their 
first freshman semester was 2.111; the average 
of their last senior semester was 2.721. Private 
school men started with 1.946 and ended with 
2.518. 

Fewer public school men were dropped for 
academic insufficiency or disciplined for aca- 
demic reasons. More public school men received 
prizes and honors at graduation. Public school 
graduates got higher records on comprehensive 


institutions. The American people 
have forged it according to their own patterns: 
free instruction for a free people, learning for 
every child—those are the slogans of a democ- 
racy. 

This was not always true. And even today all 
public schools are not equally good; their 
standards vary; in some spots in our nation, their 
standards are still woefully low. Public educa- 
tion has had to cope with stark poverty, has been 
forced to call out often for aid, has frequently 
been unable to pay its servants more than a frac- 
tion of what they deserve, has always demanded 
of these same servants superhuman effort and 
many sacrifices. 

But, in spite of its trials and its problems, pub- 
lic education works. A survey of the Dartmouth 
class of 1940 shows that any young person who 
puts his education into the hands of the public 
schools can do so with a sense of security. He 
starts on the line with the best trained 
competitor. 

Preparing people for college is only a fraction 
of the public school’s job. It has to prepare 
people for other careers, too. It has to turn out 
good clerks, machinists, housewives, beauticians, 
accountants, and stenographers, as well as prac- 
ticed scholars. But it can point to its scholars with 
pride. 

When the graduates of our free schools can 
keep a steady pace along with their more spe- 
cially prepared contemporaries; when it is con- 


. Clusively proved that there are no better oppor- 


tunities to be had than the ones which a free 
nation gives freely to its people — that’s a big 
feather in the cap of democracy. We are glad 
that Dartmouth College made this study and 
announced its- results. 


most typical and most important . 
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Hinds Oven can “turn on 
the heat’’ up to 350° 


to prove the climate-sure qualities of 
HINDS HONEY and ALMOND CREAM! 


HIS laboratory oven is only one of 
the many reasons why Hinds is 
famous as the lotion that works. 

Here in this oven, Hinds Honey and Almond 
Cream is subjected to rigid temperature tests, 
with the result that the famous Hinds formula 
for hand lotion retains its smoothing action 
in any climate, any weather! 

Every ingredient that goes into the mak- 
ing of Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 
is likewise tested and analyzed for purity 
and helpful skin-smoothing action. 

Use Hinds on dry, chapped hands, face, 
and body, wherever skin needs smoothing. 
Extra-creamy, extra-softening—even one 
application of Hinds helps dry, rough 
hands feel softer... look prettier! $1, 50¢, 
25¢, 10¢ sizes. 

Send for a sample of Hinds Honey and 
Almond Cream— FREE! Write Lehn & Fink 
Products Corp., Bloomfield, N. J. 


HINDS 


HONEY & ALMOND CREAM 


Copyright, 1941, Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 





@ Here's an extra-helpful Greyhound travel service at no 
extra expense—in fact, it extends your usual Greyhound sav- 
ings to evety phase of your pleasure trip. When planning 
your vacation choose one of more of the new,expense-paid 


NEW YORK-—WASHINGTON 
BOSTON—NZW ENGLAND 
GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS 
LOS ANGELES—SAN FRANCISCO 
NORTHERN LAKES 
WESTERN DUDE RANCHES 


Principal Greyhound information offices are located at: 
New York City * Cleveland, Ohio « Philadelphia, Penna. 
Boston, Mass. Iliinois « San Francisco, Calif. 
Ft. Worth, Texas © Washington, D.C. 7 


“package tours”—with your transportation, hotels, sightseeing 
and entertainment all arranged by travel experts and paid in 
advance. It’s more cofivenient, more fun. Ask your nearest 
Gemhgaes Travel Bureau about. these and other tours: 


DENVER—COLORADO SPRINGS 
FLORIDA—MIAMI BEACH 
SOUTH WEST—MEXICO 
NATIONAL PARKS 
NEW ORLEANS—GULF COAST 
MONTREAL—QUEBEC 


fice Se aiicetes oy listed 
on Expense tad Tv to: 














